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Preface'^ 



Th i s ♦ I earft I ng un i 
using ch I I dren '5 
is planned for ad 
or work wfth. ch) I 
ly four to efght 
A I I adu Its who re 
'n School setting 
as mode I sand f ac 
will be referred 
for these purpose 



t focuses On 
I I torature . 1 1 
u Its who' teach 
dren approx Imate- 
years of age. 
I ate to ch i I dren 
s can be regarded 
' I I tators , so a I I 
to as '^teachers" 
s. 



Dy following approximately the 
sam^e path as the author of this 
un,,t you would be in a qobd^posi- 
tion to', feel comf orta b I e* w i th Hhe 
specific content it offers 
Regardless of your agreement-dis- 
agreement with the goals of liter- 
I ^he teaching practices 

s.gges4>ed in this unit, the impor- 
tant gam for you is a clariflta- 



' t I o n o f 
views Gx 
only lo 
strength 
the main 
to toach 
of using 
goa I i s 
to devel 
upon you 
rea sons . 



your own 
pressed 
help you 
en a d i f 
goal of 
you one 
I tterat 
to help 
op you r 
r own we 



position. The 
here .may serve 
to tako or to 
f erent stand, but 
the unit is not 
way as the way 
ure. Rather, the 
you consc lous I y 
own way, based 
i I "thought-out* 



Your f t rst task will be to fill 
out the questionnaire and-preas- 
sessment. Tht s wi I I provide a 
benchmark prior to the work In 
th IS unit, which wl I I offer you 
as learner, a .way to sample ahead 
Of tjme the competencies to be 
developed here. 
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INTRODUCTION . 1 



Overview » 



"Give children literature," says 
Dr. Leiand Jacobs, wel l-known in 
the f I e I d of ch i I d ren ' s litera-. 
ture. This, unit is designed to 
give children litei'ature by' help- 

. ^ ing you to^plan story sessjons 

in which the learners participate 
to a high degree. Th is i s done 

* w.i th .t he I be I i ef that the story 

con-ten-t-p-l-u-s-"t-h e--wa y it is— used 

can aid in the enhancement of a 
pos^itive se I f -cc "^cept . It is im- 
portant from the outset. that you 
. be^aware that there are other 
ways-to use books than the one 
presented here. OYou may wish. to 

o use a variety of ways over time. 

The* ''l n t rod uc t i on section i n^ 
eludes activities that remind 
."iyou of your pa st ex pe r i e nces 
vTith'children's literature, as' 
well' as 'provide you with a per-. 
sona*l literature experience. 

. Part I helps you establish work- 
• ablei guidelines for select ijDn of' 
I. i'terature for use in a Respon- 
se ve" Program . You wil I work with 
a broad range of chi Idren's books 
r and wi I I explore resources that 
may provide you with additional 
information. You wi I I also ex- 
amine a var i ety of /poss i b I 6 rea- 
sons (your own a,s wel I as others) 
for use or exclusion of any par-, 
ticular book. Model; book lists 



will be begun ;the y are to be 
developed in great0F~d eta i i I a te r 
for your own use.^ 

In^Part II you will explore: (1) 
your reasons for using Titera- 
ture; (2) the possibilities of 
literature; and 3)ways to use 
I'terat^yre to fulfill' its poten- 
t i a ! f ory se I f -enhancement i n 
ch i I d ren .\ You ' I I learn four 
guideline^ to aid you in present- 
i-ng ch i I dren 's liter at ure. The 
work in this^' unit wtl! help you 
u n '*i6 r s ta nd i he se guidelines, 
apply them using predesigned' 
plans, and apply them using self- 
made plans. This final s-tep asks 
ycyu to establish for yourr.elf 
go a I sand- guidelines evolving out 
of past 'experiences, as wel I as 
out of the work you do in th i s- " 
unit.- ^ . 

Pser learning' and teaching wi I I 
play an important role in the 
t ra i n-i n g . W.henever pos s i b I e , 
you will be asked to share your 
ideas and plans frequently with 
partners or small groups. 

Evaluatioji will take place via 
self-assessment (and with peers 
if you choose to do so), with 
periodic checks on understanding 
and the postassessment be ing 
the Instructor's responsibility. 
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ACTIVITY 1: afly own experience with Children's Literature 



Close your eyes for a moment and 
ljn_ur fcL_aJ3.Qii±^±^t_y,o.u _.1J _l<Le, _a. b o u t 
reading stories to children. 



Share your ideas with the rest 
of the group. Use the rest of 
this page to jot down any notes 
you may w i sh . 
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ACTIVITY 2: A personal experience with Literature 



"We cannot 
have." Th 
w I I I g i ve 
with' the u 
order that 
I i ter at ur e 
now sha re 
as adults, 
tended to 
hand what 
_ Jiow s uc h« a 
mean 1 ng f u I 



give what we do not 
i..s is an activity that 
you a persona I. experience 
se-of I iteVature. In ■ 
we not just talk about 
experiences, you will 
a literature experience 

This act i V ; ty is i n- 
help you identify first- 
literature is for an^d 
n experience can be \ 



Listen to Will iam Saroyah's 
story, "The First Day of 
School." As you listen, see"" 
-i f -a n y - -o f-t h e— f- e e I i n g s you — 
felt are expressed here. (A 
copy of the story will be found 
in ,the Appendix. It may be 
used for later reference or for 
you to read along with the 
i n st ructor • ) ^ ^ - 



^After the Saroyan Story: 



I. Let's start with trying to re- 
member your own early experi- 
ences at schoo 1 . > Th i nk back to 
your first day of school.; Jot 
down-some notes on what you 
remember. Use them to .share 
with peers any of the memorie,?. 
and feelings yoij are willing' 
to, or to just recall them for 
■ yo u r se I f . . 



3. Own Reactions 

Write down your own general 
. reactions to the story you 
just shared. How do you feel 
about it? 



A 



What' d i d you enjoy? 



What did you not enjoy? 



4 INTRODUCTION 
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D i scus^s I on 



Think over and share in a dis- 
cussion on the following ques-. 
tlons. Take as much tim'*e as you 
I i ke. . . 



Were any of Jim's feelings 
similar to yours? In what 
ways? . 



Did you see any of yourself 
the f at he r? In Amy? 



I n 



If you were Amy, how wdu-l d you - 
feel about taking Jim to. school? 
Would you do anyt.hing differ- 
ently from what she did? ' 

Have you ever behaved like the 
teacher in this story? In 
what way? 



Descri&e the teacher's behavior 
the way you wish it wouTd hava , 



been. How would the s-tory have 
been different if she had# be^ 
ha ved th i s way ? . 



What would the children ^have 
been doing? 



What things might they remember, 
about their experience? 



How would you now plan for a 
first day of school for chil- 
dren? ^ • 



What would you" consider when 
planning ANY dayof schoo I ? 



Rethink your own story of 
Step I . Has your own story 
'changed after I istening to 
the vSaroyan story? In what 
ways? Write down some of your 
reactions below: 



Assignment: Do Activity 3 before 
you come to the next session.^ 
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ACTIVITY 3: Becoming clear about Goals and 
Expectations for this learning unit 



Read the Overview presjented in 
your first^group session. Browse 
t h r ojj g h_ i h e entire unit briefly. 
Note espec i a I I y t he specific ob- 
jectives for both sections of 'the 
unit. Part I and Part II. Care- 
"fully study the Table of Contents 
and /or the visual Map of the Unit 
(oppos i te page ) to get a gestalt 



of this material. Try to get a 
good picture of the material to 

be I e arned arid th ! n k about how . 

it relates to you, Summarfze 
your thoughts in answer to^the- 
two q uest i ons be I ow , "This step 
is very important' in your getting 
maximum benefit 'for you rse I f , f rom 
th i s exper i ence . 



I. This unit \s going to be about-- 



p 2. I can expect to learn-- 
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PART I 9 



Selecting Literature for Children 

This section will aid. you in se- 
lecting books for children. Four' 
main objectives are emphasized 
"for' you.* as t he . I aa r n^ r : 

1 . You ' I I. become more aware of 

available children's literature 
and learn of resources to keep 
yourself informed 

Seeing what., is out tfxer^e — 

2. You'll understand a pro^posed 

set of guidelines for selecting 
children's Ijterature 

Learning one way to evaluate 
books — , 



3. You'll learnt o apply the 

guidelines to select books for 
the purposes of this unit 



Using that one way as a model- 

4. In order to develop selection 
guidelines for yourself later 

Settling on guidelines you 
' are most comfortable withr- 



The mate rial is divided in to three 
pa rts to accomp I'M sh'. th i s~wor k: 

A. Increasing your fafniJiarity 
with available books 

B. Developing and using guidelines 
for Selection of books 

C. Considering the significant 
factors in the Story-Reading 
Env i ronment 



lo'^ PART I 
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A. Increasing Familiarity with Children's Uterature 



Your Interest in this learning 
unit indicates that you probably 
already have some wo rk i ng- knbwl - 
edge of children's literature.': 
■We hope that you will draw upon 
that knowledge to begin this '^ork, 
and will be w.illing to share it 
with the other participants. You- 
will, then be ab I e to add .to what 



you already know and feel about' 
children|s books, as well as" to" 
learn w.ays to continue to .keep 
.You.Cself informed of newer pub- - 
I i ca-t i on s .... 

You will be • immed i ate 1^ immersed 
IN books, rather than'only talkina 
ABOUT books. . ^ 
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ACTIVITY 4: Recalling favorite Children's Books 



Take a few moments to consider 
what favorite children's books 
come \t;o you r mind, from whatever 
type of experience you fnight 
have had with books. Then do the 
f o I I ow i ng : 

!• List below some of your 
f a vor i t^s : ' 



2. Add one note to each title . 
as to why. you I i ke ' it . 



5. Choose your favorite book and 
^ be ready t6 share your comment 
with the group, if you are < 
w I I I Tng . 



\. Find at least two children 
(two whom/you already know, 
or get to know -in a I ibrary) 
and ask them what bocks they 
like and th,eir rea'sons for 
thej r p ref e rences . 



TITIE 



REASONS 
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^ ACTIVITY 5: Getting acquainted with Children's Boolcs 



This activity is .intended for a . 
-group session. If you are unabie.i 
to participate in such a group, 
it will be necess'a ry to do this., 
activity in a location where there 
• i^s a generous display of children's 
"^-books, such as a library or re- 
source center. 



b. What other books appeal '^'o 
you? 



1 • Keep, in mind the following " What makes them of sp^c 

questions as you^browse * interest to .you? 

through the books available: " ^ . - 

a. What boo'k(s) do you recog-;, 
: n i ze that you I i ke? . Make CI 
list of your FAVORITE TITLES. 



c. Are there any books theT^ 

^'7-'~ - ^ that 'you don 't I i ke.7 Wh'ch ^' 

'^^^^ -one-Csjj [jP^you're wil"l''^9> 

. u . 1 \ give a rea^o"h7~f or— yotir ^^^w^^.:^ 

Why do you like itythem? ' ' / ' . " 



Tell about your particular 
experience with the book(s). 



2.. S'hare your I i st of Favori+^ ' 
T'i 1 1 e s ( f rom yo u r. b rows I n g ^ 
activity) and compare it wi"^h 
the I ists of other group nn0'^*" 
,bers'. / 
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3. Keeping In mind that you are 
evaluating books for use with 
children, summari.:e your rea- 
sons so far under two columns: 



REACTION CHART 



WHAT I \\KE ABOUT A BOOK 



WHAT I DON»T LIKE- ABOUT A BO&K 



k RevPe^v the ch I I d-stated reasons 
yo'u and others in this group 
gained in Activity, 4, Have you 
accounted for a^l I of these 'in ; 
your chart? 
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Usi'ng /L ite nature' to Enhance Chi I- 
dren^'s Se I f -Concepts 



The work in this u n i t prog re sse s 
toward using literature in a man- 
ner conducive to promoting posi- 

. tive se I f -concepts in children^ In 
addition, , it is frequently possi- 
ble to select the storyline itselT 
on the basis, of its relevance to 
a top ic concern i ng a developing^ 
self-concept. This combination 
of considering self-concept on two 
counts, the story content and how 
the story Is read or delivered, 
is. believed to offer a potentially 

. even ' greater Impact on '.' he educa- 
tional lives of ch i I d ren-, 

1 1 shou I d be c I ear I y understood 
that the practices to be Intro-, 
duced in Part I I a re not i nt ended 
tc be used exc I u s i ve I y i n every 
story-reading situation. Further- 
more, the suggestions offeredoln 
^ this activity^for selecting I iter- 
atu re, content wh i ch . ^ I so dea I s 
■with topics relevant to self- , 
concept are not to be regarded 
as the only "good" reasons or .r 
bases f or se I act I ng stories. In 
a Responsive Education Program,- 
however, we hope that these'con- 
:cerns will be kept in ml.nd when 
such options are available. 

^ I t seems fappropr i ate at this point 
to refer you^, to anot hje r learning 
unit in this series, ' He I p ijig 
ChllVjren Develop Healthy Self - 
Concepts . If that content is not, . 
a I ready f am i I i a r to you, you can ' 
use i t to understand in greater 
depth how adults can ' t>ecome -aware 
. of behavior that may or may not 
enhance a child's positive view of 
h i m s e. I f o r h e r se I f . 

For our' purposes here, we have • 
chosen particular categories in 



wh ich to suggest . book t i t ! es that 
■ might' help to raise issues im- 
portant to se I f-esteem. There 
are many other ways the categories . - 
might have been formed. Since 
this unit j.s intended on I y to 
represent a start J n this dir- 
ection, please consider the .cate- 
gories as genera I i deas . Later ' 
you may* label them for yourself 
or develop completely, different 
larger or smal ler categories. 

There a re^p re sen t.l y* f ou r major ^ 
categor i es and two adc;! i t i on a I 
categories that serve quite dif- 
ferent but . I mportant pL'rposes. 
The four- major categor i es are : ' - 

/ A.' I pan; Make a Di'f ference 

B. Each of Us Has'worth 

C. l'«Am L.ike and Yet Different 
from Others 

^. AJ I of US' Have Many -Fee I i ngs ' 

In order to account for the sheer en-, 
joyment 'of the' I ^ ng uage\ p re sen t ed in 
literature, which "certainly can also 
con tr i bute • to enhancement of a 
chiTd/'s good feelings about himself 
or hersel.f, another . category ' i s added:' 

.E. I. Have Fun with Words 

To account for the, opportun i ty 
to-engage the I earner/ I i stener . ' 
actively in the "act of problem 
solving via a story plot, we add 
still another category:' ' ^ 

F. .1- Can Solve a Pro^Dlem or 

R i dd I e ' ... 

On the following pages you wi I I 
find examplesof each category 
that are probably fami.l^jar to 
you . If not, your i nstructor 
will help you with others. 
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ACTIVITY 6: Selecting Books using "Potential for enhancing Self- 
Gbncept" as an additional guideline for choice 



I •<? Look several of the books 
^tha.t meet your own standards 
_ f p-r- w h a + -y,o u "I oo k f o r I n ' a _ 
book* .Sel ect 'from those books 
some that you feel cbuid be 
said to have plats which might 
be classified in one of ^the 
self-concept categor^ies' above, 
or one of. your own that you 
feel i s i nrvporta nt to positive 
self-concept development* * 

Category „ , ' Title 



/ . 



Assignment: Do Activity 7 before /. 
next sess ion. 
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A. I Can Mak.e a Difference 



A 'feel ing of control over one^s 
_o v^n d e_s_t i n y— i s-'i mpoTtarrt'^to'" fee I 
ings of self-confidence. 



Author 



\ 



1 . Borack, Ba rbara' 

2. Daugherty, James 

if 

3. Hoban , Russe I I 

4. Keats^ Ezra ,Jack 

5. Keats, Ezra Jack 
si Krauss, Ruth 

7 . L i on n i , Leo 

8. McGovern , Ann ^ 

9. Schweitzer, Byrd B, 
JO. Waber, Bernard 



Title 

Somepne Sma I I 
Gillespie and the Guard 
The Sorely Trying Day 
My Dog Is Lost 

GoggJ e^- • — - - - 

The Carrot Seed 
Swimmy 

Stone Soup C fo I kta I e ) 
Am i go 

A Firtefly Named ,Torchy 
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B. Each of Us Has Wo rth 



A feeling that one has u.n i q ue^ c ha r- 
acteristi'cs and contributions to 
make enhjances self self-esteem. 



Autho r 

1 • Anderson , H. C • 

2. B i shop C I a i re 

3. Fern, Eugene 

4. Fern, Eugene 

- 5. Freeman , ' Do.n — ' 

6 . L i onn i , Leo 

7. Matsuno, Masako 

8. Rojankovsky, Feodor 

9. Valens, E. 

I 0. Waber,- Bernard 

11. Wa be r, Berna rd 

12, ,Zo I otow, , Cha r I otte 



^ Title 

The Ug I y Duckl i ng 
Five Ch'inese Brothers 
B i rthday Pre sents 
Pep i to 
bande'f i on 
Frederick 

Chie and the Sports Day 
So Sma II. 

Wingf in and Topp le 

You Look' Ridiculous 

A Firefly Named Torchy 

Big Sister and Little Sister 
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-C., U- Am- L-l ke- a n d " Ye t " D I f f e re ri t F rom 

Others 

A feeling that one' has many char- 
acteristics In common with.pther' 
peop I'p Is reassuring; the feel ing 
^l^haJi^^on e * s un I que cha racter i st i cs 
are desirable and enriching to the 
whole;, a i d a be I f-concept benefi- 
cial to se I f and others. 



1 . 
2. 

4. 
5. 
6.' 
7. 
8. 
9. 
10. 



Author 

\ \ ' 

Bemo , ma ns > Lud w 1 g 
Fern,, Eugene 
Ha rr I s , I sobe I 
Kravetz, Nathan 
Kus-ki n, Kar I a 
Leaf> Munro 
L ion n 1 V Leo 
L ioiin 1 p Leo . 
Ness, Eva line 



Va lens 




Title • 

Made line' 
Pepito 

L 1 tt I e Boy Brown 
A Horse of Another Color 
Just Like Everyoqe Else 
The Story of Ferdinand 
Fish Is; Fish 

Little Blue and Little Yellow 

Exact I y A r i ke 

W i ng f i n a nd Topp I e 
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. D. All of Us Have Many Feelings 

A recognition and acceptance of a 
.wide range o-f emotions and their 
appropriate expression are impor- 
tant to a hea I thy se I f -concept . 

Author 

1. Bennett, Rain'ey 

2. Brown, Margaret W. 

3. Charters, Jane 

4 . Cohe n , M I r i am 

5 . Cohen , M I r i am ^' 

6. Hi rsch. Mar i I yn 

7. Hi t I e, Kathryn 
8 . Hoban , Ru sse I I 
9. Kraus , Robert 

10. Matsc/no,. Masako , 

11. Monsarrat, Nicholas 
1 2. Ness, Eva line 

13. Pesin, Alan and Harry 

1 4 . S e n d a k , M a u r i c e 
15. Se^da k, Maurice 
I 6 . Ste ptoe , John 

17. .Wel^l s, Rosemary • ^ 

18. Yash i ma , Ta ro 

19. ZoJ otow,. Char I otte 

20. Zolotow, Charlotte^ 



Title 

The Temper Td-^itrum Bool< 

The Dead Bi rd \ 

The Genera I - 
_ Best Friends • 

Will I Have a^Fr lend? 
.■-The Pink Suit 

Boy, Was I Mad! 

Tcm and the Two. Handles 

Whose Mouse Are You? 

A Pa I r of Red C logs. 

The P i I I ow F i ght 

Sam Bangs and Moonshine 

My L i tt i e B rot h e r Ge t s _A w a,y.;^ 
w i.th Murder! 

Let ' s Be En em i es 

Where the. Wild Things Are 

S tev i e 

No i sy Nor a 

Crow Boy . . 

Janey 

My Friend John 
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E.JoyOf Language 

An enjoyment of the pleasure of 
words is important to an apprecia- 
tion of literature, as, is increas- 
ing one's confidence about^^bne's 
own language competence (a signifl- 
cant aspect of self-concept). 



Author 

1. Bonne, Rose and Mills, Alan 
:2. Brown, Margaret' 

3. Ember|ey, Barba ra _ / _ . 

4, Gr i f a I con i , Ann 
^. Langstaff, John 

•6. 0 »Ne i I , Mary , 
7» Parish, Peggy 



Title 

I Know an Old Lady . 

Four Fur feet 

One Wide River to Cross 

City Rhythms 

Over in the Meadow 

Hailstones and Halibut Bones 

Ame I i a Bede I i a 



F. Problem Solving I n Story Form 

A feel Ing. that one is a good prob- 
lem solver and thinker contributes 
to one's self-confidence in coping 
with day-to-day small and large ^ 

-corrceTTrsT*"^ •""'^ ; ~ • ' 



Author 

. 1. , 'Brown, Margaret W, 
' 2\ Hoban, Tana 

3, Kn fght, H i I ary 

4. Shaw, Charles G. 



Title 

Four Fur Feet 

Look Mga in . 

Where ' s Wa I I ace? 

It Looked Like Spfit Milk 
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ACTIVITY 7: Clarifying reasons for preferences 
and learning aboiit resources 



A. From a large colloctlon of chll- 

, .d r e.n.' s ..boo k s^. ( p u b.|. j c • I I b r a r y or 

other resources), select 3-5 
that fit some or most, of your 
reasons for why you I I ke a book 
and that might have helpful, 
plots to enhance se I f-est.eem. 
Make arrangements to bring them 
to the next session. 

1. List the titles here and Jot 
down which of you r gu i de I I nes 
each one meets (or refer to 
each b^' number or letter from ' 
page 15). 



B, While you are at the library or 
resource center, try to find out 
some good ways to keep you rse I f 
u p-to-date regarding newly 
pub 14 she,d ch i I d ren ' s books. 



List below the resources you dis- 
cover In this search. 



2. Are these books old favorites. Add to the above list any other 
or did you discover them in resources ^ou have used In the 

this activity? ^ past. 



3p What were some reasons 
jected others? 



you re- 
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Bring the resu I ts of . t he two por- 
tions (A and B)- of this activlty 
to the next group session. Prepare 
Part -B as a written I i st to submit 
to one group member who will serve 
as recorder. 
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ACTIVITY 8: Summing up ideas of Boole selection- 



Submit your written list for Part 
B, Aci-ivity 7, 'to the group member 
designated as recorder. 

With partners, share and discuss 
the 3-5 books you selected and' 
brought for Activity 5. 

1. Tell about each book and why 

you especially chose it ' ri pref- 
erence to other s.- 




2. Tel I why you rejected other 

books that you' brow.sed through. 




3; After the group discussion, 

which may result in additions „ ^ _ _ 

to^or: mod i f icat ions ' your " 

thinking, refer back to Activity 
5 and supp I emen t your two lists: 

WHAT I LIKE ABOUT A BOOK WHAT 1 DON'T LIKE ABOUT A BOOK 
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DEVELOPING AND U§ING GUIDELINES 
FOR THE SELECTION OF BOOKS 



B. Developing and Using Guidelines 
for the Selection of Books 



There are many different ways to 
•evaluate book for use with 
young children. It is apparent 
that the spec i f ic pur pose for us- 
ing a particular book has a great 
deal to do with the development of 
evaluation guideliQes, Inthis 
learning unit, we will model the 
development and use of one general 
type of evaluation in order to aid 
your own thinking so that you may 
nftove toward developing your own 
guidelines for choosing booi^s. 

In the previous section, you have 
already laid the groundwork for 
some informal guidel ines. You 
have established "What You Like" 
and "Don^t Like "in children's 
books. This is a .. beg i nn i n>g . In 
this section, you will use this 
information to develop a rough 



draft of your own set of guide- • 
lines. Further, you will become 
fami I iar with the set ^of guidel ines 
developed by the author of this 
unit. You will pract i ce using 
these guidelines in a number of 
situations. We hope that this ac- 
tivity will provide anexperience 
that w i M help you d eve I op you r 
own guidelines for evaluating books 
i n t he f ut u re . 

The objectives for this section 
are to: 

1. Understand the development of a 
'set of guidelines for selecting 

books for children. - ' 

2. Use the set of selection gu-ide- 

ines in evaluating books. 
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ACTIVITY 9: Developing Guidelines for choosing Books 



Refer -ho your Reaction Chart on 
"What I Like" and "What I Don't 
Like." In a small group (or part- 
ner, if you. prefer), look at all , 
the items with the idea of grouping 
them into categories so that they 
will be mdre manageable. 



Look at just 
items: 



the What 



Do LI i ke 



Now look at the What I Don't 
Like items and, by changing v 
each 'item to a positive state-* 
ment, check to see which are 
not alrea'dy included among ' 
your "I Like" item^. Add these 
to the categories you have" 
made., or make 'new groups (if- 
necessary) to incorporate 
these itams. 



How might these items be 
grouped into sets of sim- 
ilar, it ems? This grouping 
may result in several dif~ 
ferent versions, since a 
variety of categ^o r i zat i on s 
are possible. 



Assignment: Read Activity 10 and 
its attached material be'ore the 
nex.t group session. 



In the previous 
able to see for 
difficulties in 



task yoL were 
yourse I f the 
arriving at 



I n choos i ng 
label cate- 
a n ; e a s i I y 
etc. The 
encountered 



priority concerns 
precise wording to 
gories or items in 
.understood manner, 
same problems were 
by the author" of this unit in 
-setting up the guidel ines for 
the books to be used for the 
purposes of this unit. You wil 
probably need to do some work 
with -this set so that you wil l 



be able to 
terms that 
useful for 



"tran s I ate" i t i nto 
make sen se and -a re 
you . 



/J 

This particular set of guidelines 
vvTas designed to select books to 
be used for a se I f -6n hanc i ng ex- 
perience, which includes a high 
I eve I of persona I i nvo I vement on 
the part of individual learners. 
Guidelines designed to select 
books for other purposes would," 
of. course, be different. 
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ACTIVITY 10: Learning the ''Literature Plus Response'^ 
guidelines of this unit 



This activity wi!! heip you learn 4. 
the guidelines In'a rriore meaningful 
manner by using them with a story 
you can refer to. Do the following 
activities: 



1, Read one book: My Dog Is Lost , 
Ugly Duckling , S w I mmy or Ro s i e ' s 
Wa I k . 

2, ^Working with a partner, go over 

Literature Selection Guidelines 
beginning on the next page. Work 
through the explanations of each 
of the guidelines and the rating 5. 
system (Yes, Partial, No), as 
spel led out on the f o I lowing 
pages. Discuss e^ch section with 
your partner until you are satis- 
fied with your understanding. 

3 . 'U se > t he . g uidelines and rate the 
story you, are working with. (Use 
blank form and check one box for 
each i tern . ) 



Compare your ratings with the 
examples we have given. If you 
wish. (They are found on .pages 
fol lowing the complete explana- 
tion of the Selection Guide- 
lines.) 

Note/- You may differ with our 
ratingof a particular book, 
but that is to be expected in a 
subjective system such as this. 
A good exercise for you, then, 
would be to present the reasons 
why you would rate the story 
differently, just as we had to 
initially. ^' 

List any questions you still may 
have regarding the guidelines 
as a whole, or . any one part. 

(Section III of the Selection" 
Guidelines is for reference only 
at this point, since actual 
pupils are not involved. Think 
of the activity as it -would re- 
late to pupils Vou know, how- 
ever*) ! 
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Introduction to the Selection 
Guidelines Presented in this Unit 



By referring to the form itsel'f 
(found on the next page), you can 
see that three major categories 
are used: The Story, The Presen- 
tation, and Relevance to Stu- 
/'dents. Important questions in 
• each of these areas are listed 
below. When evaluating a book, 
you should- ask each of those 
questions and decide /^whether your 
an swer wou I d* be Yes (it does ful- 
fill that requ i rement in general) 
or No, (it does not fulfill that 
requ i/rement , or it fulfills that 
requi/rement to some degree or 




pa rt i a I I y ) . 

TJne explanations and examples fol- 
lowing th6 form should serve to 
clarify the precise meaning of each 
„ of thequestions. Since we all use 
terms in different ways and for 
different purposes, i t ,w i II be im- 
Pjortant that you read all the ex- 
amples and explanationsandtalk 
them over with o'thers to get a 
command of the use of this «valua«- 
tion form. It is not in tended to 
be se I f-exp I ana to ry . 
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A u h h o r* : ^ 

GuideTines for Selecting Literature for 
"Literature Plus Response" Sessions 

^( ■ • ■ - . . 

I . The Story . 

A. Are the events based on 

; cause/effect relationships? 

B. Are t he . be hav ior s of the 
^characters and the situations 
compatible with those they, 
represent? 

' C. Do the ideas haveuniversa! 
imp! ications that evolve 
naturally in the story? 

n. Does the sto ry ' represent- a 
mutually respectful world. 
V i ew of peop I e? 



The Author/ I I I ust rator ' s 
Presentation* 

A. Is the language appVopriate 
to the subject matter? 

B\ Do t he ^1 I I u s't ra t i'on s^ play an 
appropriate and important role?/ 

C. Does the oy^^f;all fo rmat /tp'^^ge ^ ' 

I a-yout-, i-ze /'"^u^e of -p i CTure s 

and color, etc. )\en hance the 
• story? 



I IJ Re l-eva nee to My Students 

\ 

A. 



B. 
C. 



*Viatuve hoo'ks onty. 
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The story 



A. Are. the events based on 

cause/effect relationships? 

Whether the plot is real or 
fanciful, the happenings can be- 
explained by cond i t ions and 
circumstances within this set- 
ting.and within the realm of 
. the characters portrayed. The 
story .hangs togethe^r, 

Examp ! es : 

Positive - A.I I eventr5 revolve 
around the basic wish ^f want- 
ing to be someone else. 

Negative - Some events are 
based on that wish (trying out 
rores) ^b^ut other happenings 
just saem fp. occur "out of the 
blue." ' 

B'. Are the 'behaviors of the 
characters and the situa- 
tions compatible with those 
they represent? 

The actions of a characi^'er 
appear logical on. th.e basis of 
whom he/she represents. The 
portrayal has internal con- 
sistency and integrity. The 
.story s i tuat ions are appro- 
priate to the age(s) and refer- 
ence group(s) involved. 

Exam p I es : - 

Positive- Minority-group mem- 
bers dress and behave in a 
manner representative of-their, 
group, . . 

Negative Minority-group mem- 
bers either behave i n' a stereo- 
typic way (Mexican-Americans 
t55"|<:lng a siesta) or appear and 



act in. a traditional Angio-- 
Saxon fash ion. 



C . Do the i d'e-a Ji a ve universal 
implications tT?B^t^e*vjp I ve 
na tu ra 1 .1 y ? * 



.The ideas presented are "large" 
ideas abo-ut man ki nd that go 
beyond this sett i ng and spea'k 
to; t:he bfoQder experience of 
human bei^ngs in genera 1. The 
message is relev^ant to al I hu- 
mans regardless of the literal 
re.presentat ion here. This ele- 
rrient is sometimes referred to 
as the theme • 

The theme is dey eloped as a 
.thread running through the 
entire story, rather than .be- 
ing sprung suddjenly at one 
point.. It mesf^'es with the 
plot, so the writing is tightly 
kn i t . rather -Fhan two-stranded. " 
The -theme is ^xpres.'^ed or de- 
picted gently and in a natural 
story-tel I i rig manner, rather 
than bluntly or as biunt 
■preaching.^ 

7 

Examp he s : ^/ 

Positive/- The underlying, mes- 
sage of /the story is important 
to all people; e.g., all people 
have fjaielings and have a variety 
of way^s to express them. 

Negat'ive - Either there is no 
prev^ailing message that we 
woul.-d care to pass on to chil- 
dren, or it is presented in 
such- a manner as to be riesented 
- by / c h i I d ren ; e.g., "You should 
te'l I the truth," "You must 'keep'.- 
ydur promise," etc. 
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D. Does the story represent a 
mutually respectful world-^ 
V I ew. o f peop I e? 

The author depiots al I. refer- 
ence groups in an equally 
favorabje way. Stereotypes 
=j re . a.vb I ded and the concept of 
cultural pluralism Is promoted, 
or at I ea^t not violated. The 
story enti^aaces the. respect' for 
self and the Others in one's 
world. 



Examples: 

Po'sitive - Female characters 
are seen in a wide variety of 
activities; several different 
kinds ot Mvi'hg situatiorts are 
shown . 

Negative - Females are seen onl 
in domestic activities; all 
people seem to I ive in suburban 
tract-l ike settings. 



I I . The Author/ I I I ustrator ' s 
Presentation 

A. Is the . I anguage appropriate 
to the subject matter? 



The degree of formal or in- 
formal language seems to fit 
the story. The ctvoice of vo- 
cabulary, use of narrative, and 
dialogue enhance* the develop- 
ment cf the plot. The length 
of clauses and sentence^ help 
convey the mood. The total 
effect is one of appropriate 
language with a n o b v i ou s • i n - 
tent to mode I competence in 
use of language. It. also is 
expressed, app ropr i ate I y for the 
age of the expected listener. 
(This is not to be confused 
with their knowing the vocab- 
u I a r.y_ ,l.tems . They need not 
know theterms, but canlearn 
them tnrough a story: that 
speaks in a way children can - 
re I ate to . ) ' 

Examp I e s : 

Positive - When there is a 
great deal ofaction, the story 
is in dialogue form, phrased as 
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p.eople would actually talk; it 
moves rap i d I y. 

Negative - Fdr simplrj child- 
like, fast-moving actions, 
lengthy descriptive narrative 
phrases tend to lose the lis- 
teners' attention. Also, a 
newspaper style, for instance, 
would not be appropr i ate f or 
te II i ng an animal story for 
four- to' eight-year-old chil- 
dren. 



B, Do the illustrations play 
an appropriate and impor- , 
ta n t role? 



The illustrations occur on the 
5ame page on which that'^part 
of the story is being told. 
They accurately depict^the ac- ' 
tions and characters as de- 
scribed in the text- They are 
considered an integral part', 
of the author's telling of the 
story. They provide the other 
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half of the messa.ge and aro not 
only helpful^, but important. 



Examp I es: 

Positive - 
portray an 
the story; 
the events 



The i I I ustrat ions 
accurate version of 
they add life to 
and c h a rac te r s . 



Negative - The illustrations 
depict the characters dif^fer- 
ent I y from what one expe^cts 
from the text and show decided- 
ly more or less action than 
the if-ext reports. 



Cc Does the ov'eral I formst 
. hance the story? 



en- 



The size of the page, the lay-? 
out design, and size of print 
help to tell the story.; The 
use or lack of color and other 
visual techniques enhance the 
presentat ion , 

[ixam^. 1 es : 

Positive - The placement of- the 
words around the page helps to 
convey a traveling mood, or 
photographs help to convey a 
rea I -wo rid feeling. 

Negative - The pictures are too 
small foryoung childrentosee 
and appreciate the detail,or 
the pages are so cluttered with 
unnecessary detail that they 
a p pea r con f u s i ng . 




\ 
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III. Relevance to My Students 



The major que st i on s rema i n s : 
Is this book relevant to my 
children? If, .upon a first 
reading, a particular book 
does not appear to speak to 
a'ny of the i n terests , . exper i - 
ences> O-r .concerns of the chil- 
dren you teach, the^chances 
are that you will not test 
that book against the items 
described above. If it does 
initi ally appear . worthy, and 
also meets most of the selec- 
tion guidelines appropriate 
to that book, then. you must 
decide whether you are going 
to use it. " 

Before answering the question 
of ^ re I e va nee , you should focus 
on the actual meaning of re I e- 
.vanc'e. Accurately defined, 
this term means pertinent,, 
germane, applicable, apropos. 
A- story is relevant if it 
conveys ideas that are pertinent 
to certain children. , We often 
interpret this to mean that 
the stqry must be about people 
and places with wK'ich the child 
is farh-il iar from firsthand 
experience. If a teacher were 
just getting to know a particu- 
lar group of children and was 
not sure what interested them 
and what their attitudes toward 
literature was, he or she would 
probably strive for this con- 
crete or literal -level of 
relevance. Until the. children 
had begun to assoc i ate pos i t i ve 
expectations with a literature 
experience, and un^til the 
teacher kmew what /top i cs of 
inte re St. could. permeate across 
the group, he or she would 
read books (1) that they es- 
pecially asked for because 

/ 
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th.ey knew them from before, 
and (2) that he or she believed 
would ref I ect . t he i r partic- 
ularcultural experience. 

This is not the only way to look 
at relevance, however. The other 
-^level pertains to generalizing 
across people who share human char- 
acteristics, beyond the differences. 
A story such as Made.l \ ne takes 
place in France ;n a setting very 
different from the home environment 
of American children. Despite the 
basic difference in story locale, 
all child re n can'potentially identi- 
fy with the i nd i V i d ua Ti st i c behav- 
ior of. Made line and her conflict 
with conforming behavior. In these 
terms, it would be difficult to 
label a story relevant or irrele- 
vant. It is more a matter of the 
way or ways a given story is rele- 
vant or not ^ re 1 ev an t . Weighing 
the question in light of the con- 
trasting responses would aid the 
decision ofuse. It is also dif- 
ficult to judge relevancy in such 
general terms. Relevancy does not 
signify just cultural relevancy, or 
any other one type of pertinence. 
Perhaps the questions below will be 
helpful in selecting stories as to 
their relevance to the particular 
children you have. in mind. 



In what way do you feel this book 
is relevant to^ the I ang u age ma tu r- 
ity of your children? 



EKLC 



^ In what way do you feel it is rele- How is it relevant to the back- 

.^ant to the interestCs) of your grounds of these children? 

. chi I dren? . 



Other considerations for these 
particular ch i I dren : 



Que st ion 



I f sat i sf^i-ed.-.and how 



1 . 

2. 



These questions should help you 
determine which . aspect of this 
story are of sufficient signifi- 



as A, B, C, 



ca nee to, p lace them 
etc., under Section Ml and to 
rate them Y, P, o r N . 




AuthorVs Ratings (for your 
— 'CompaT i son ) 




Example A: My Dog Is Lost 
by Ezra Jack Keats 



I • The Story 

A. Are the eve.nts based on 

cause /effect relationships? 



Yes, the major events (the 
boy^s activities and the 
eventual resolution) stem 
logically from the problem 
itself, and then build upon 
one anoti;er toward the 
climax. No significant in- 
formation is left unstated. 



Are the events in My Dog I s 
Lost " based on cause /effect 
rel at ionsh i ps? 





p 


N 
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B. Are the behaviors of the 
y-characters and the situa- 
* tions compatible with those 
the.y. represent? 



Eva I uat ihg the •behay iors 
and situations in My Dog I s 
Lost : 

Juanito's independent decf- 
sion and subsequent actions 
might be considered to be 
unrealistic for children 
of that age. It/appears 
unlikely that a child would 
not first appeal to his 
own family for aid and a de- 
vice. Otherwise, the chil- 
dren's actions are simple 
and straightforward. 



Y 



P 



N 



C. Do the ideas have universa 
implications which evolve 
natural I y ? 



App I I cat i on 
Los t : 



to My* Dog I s 



Yes, there a re 
I mp I i cat ions f 
t ra I i dea that 
have mean s by 
mu n i ca te with 
rega rd I e s s of 
d i f f erences or 
Our common g ro 
mun i cat i on can 
ways in. which 
one another. 



u n i ve rs,a I 
rom the cen- 

human beings 
which to com- 
e .ach other 
su pe rf i c i a I 

I i m i tat i on s 
und for com- ' 

o ve rcome the 
we d i f f er f rom 



Secondly, the theme emerges 
from the very problem it- 
self, which is the central 



issue ofthe entire book. 
Yet the text never I i tera I I y 
states the theme; the re- 
solution of the problem 
spea ks for i t se rf . 



Y 


P 


N 









D. Does the story represent a 
mutuaJ ly respectful world 
view of peop I e? 



App I i cat ion 
Lost: 



to My Dog I s 



Though the story- demon- 
strates well how a variety 
of persons can contribute 
to the solution of a single 
problem, those persons were 
presented In a stereotyped 
manner ' in segregated en- 
vironments. In addition. It 
was the authority figure of 
.,the dominant culture (Cau- 
casian policeman) who solved 
the problem after al I, a 
f act wh i ch - d i d not reinforce 
the autonomy thought to" be 
advocated from the start. 
This does not enhance the 
concept of se I f „of a II ,.. and 
I i kew i se fails t.o en ha nee 
the concept of all otiiers. 



Y 


P 
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The Author/ I I I ustrator* s 
Presentation 

A, Is-the language appropriate 
to the subject matter? 



..Application to My Dog I s 
Lost : ; ' 

The use of simple, direct 
-questions Seems to fit the 
age of the characters and 
the lack of knowledge of 
English. 'he very short 
sentences '^They ran for 
blocks. Theyvlooked every- 
where.") feel jerky at 
times, but resemble much 
child I anguage with t he 
frequent repetition of the 
subject.' 

It does not appear to be 
I anguagec that would be con- 
"sidered to model a creative 

competence in language use, 

however. 





P 


N 




/ 





B. Do the illustrations play 
an appropriate and Important 
role? 



Application to My Dog iS ' 
Lost 

There is a good match be- 
tween the text and the 
11 lustrations. The one. 
d istract.ing characteristic 
IS that a red-orange, hue Is 
used to represent red as 
a CO lor. Children oft en 
demand accurate renditions 
of color and object to 



approximations or Inaccura- 
cies. 

. I 

The. Ill ust rat ions def i n i te I y 
tell half theeStory. Since 
the major part of Juanito's 
success depends upon body 
I anguage to "en I i St the he I p 
he needs, the full impact of 
this component is dependent 
upon the 11 I ustrat ions, 
which so graphically depict 
his efforts to communicate. 



Y 


-P 


N 









C.Does the overall format 
enhance the story? 

App I icat ion to My Dog I s 
Lost? 



Near I y all p i ctu res are of 
sufficient size to be seen 
adequately by a small group 
of children. The use of. 
only one color in addition 
to black and white is suf- 
ficient to convey moods,, 
and is adequate in portray- 
ing a degree of realism. 
The varied size. and place- 
ment of the print, both that 
which describes the lost dog 
and that which denotes the 
conversations of the friends, 
convey much more than just . 
the words themselves, but 
don*t change the message. 



Y 


p 


N 









J 
/ 
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Author's Ratings (for your 
comp.ar i son ) ,> 



/ Example. B: The Ug I y Duckl i ng- 
by C. Anderson 



I. The Story 

A, Are the events based on 

cause/effect relationships? 

Yes, the primary events oi 
the story which involve the 
duckling's behavior and the 
responses to it, are based 
on d i scernM b 1 e 'I og i c. 



Y 


P 


N 


/ 







B. Are the behaviors of the 

characters and the situations 
compatible with those they 
represent? 

The issue of the personifi- 
cation of animals must be 
addressed under tMs itemi 
If the characters are regard- 
ed as representative of 
pe.op I e , w i th a I I t he human 
oh ar acter i st i c s s hown , yes , 
they are compat i b I e, I f you 
object to these characteris- 
tics being assigned to ani- 
mals, you would respond 
negatively. If is our opin- 
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ion that children respond 
favorably i-n identifyingwith 
animals in this way. and do 
not object; in fact, they 
enjoy the medium. For that 
reason, we do not find this 
feature one that would cause 
us to rate it Unf avorab I y 
In this regard. 



Y 


p 


N 









C. Do the ideas have univer.sal 
impi ications that evo.lve 
natura My? 

This is a decided strength 
of the particular ploto The 
d?iiversal implication about 
beauty and appropriateness 
be i ng re I at i ve is closely 
ti-ed to the main character 
and t.he main events from be- 
^ ginning to end. 



Y 


P 


N 










The Author/ I I I ustrator^ s 
.Presentation 



A. Is:the la 
to the su 



nguage a ppropr i ate 
bject matter? 



Andersen 
ticated I 
th roug hou 
Since the 
per page 
length of 
f. nd i cate 
some matu 
f or vmost 
olds, in 
the soph I 
the 'angu 
priate me 



usesv .qu i te soph i s- 
anguage . patterns 
t thMs story. 

amou nt o f text 
and the tot a I 

the story both 
an aud i ence of 
r i ty ( probab I y not 
four- to .six-year- 
a group s i tuat ion), 
stication level of 
age seems an appro- 
d i u m • 



N 



of text, etc., seem compati- 
ble with the maturity level 
to wh.ich this story would 
appeal. The "total size of 
the book and thus each page 
could have been -ncreased 
by about one-third or more, 
to ' I end itself better to 
small- or med i um-s i zed group 
reading. (This story is 
ava i I ab ! e in other edi- 
tions. ) This limitation " 
would lead to assigning a 
Partial rating 6n this ^ 
po ? nt p 



■ Y 


P 


N 









B. 



Do the ill ustrat ion: 
an important ro I e? 



P I ay 



The softness and degree of 
deta i I in the i I I ustrat ions 
appear to match the maturity 
level of the probable audi- 
ence (see the comments in 
I I , A) ... 



Y 


n 


N 









Does the overall format 
(page I ayout, size, use .of 
pictures and color, etc.) 
enhance the story? 

The overall effect, amount 
of text per page, placement 



D. Does the story represent a 
mutually respectful world 
V i ew of peop i e? 

Th i s i s a I so a ma jo r 
strength of the book. The 
fact that the majority 
of the characters in the" 
story do NOT exh i b i t a 
mutually'' respectful world 
viaw, but are later shown 
to have been narrow in 
their thinking or lacking 
inperspective, provides 
an excel lent opportunity 
for this concept 'to be 
discussed. vNot only is 
the issue present, but.it 
is the major thrust. 



Y 


P 


N 


/ 
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Author * s Rat i ngs' 
compar i son ) 



(for yo ur 



Example C: Sw i mmy 
by Leo Lionnl 



I The Story 

A, Are the events based on 

cause/effect relationships? 

The major event of the story- 
is clearly based on a cause/ 
effect relationship since it 
was Swimmy's answer to sur- 
vival. The'earlier events 
are more questionable, how- 
ever;. Why Swimmy is a dif- 
ferent color and why he 
^- should be the only one to-;"' 
survive are .not clear, nor 
i s the sequence or choice 

of underwater crea tu re s~ h*e 

meets in his travels. 



Y 



N 



B. Are the behaviors. of t'he 
characters and the situa- 
tions compati b I e with those 
they represent? 

(Refer to The Ug I y Duck I i ng , 
Example B, for a discussion 
of the personification of 
animals, which, is also per- 
tinent here.) In reality, 
a large f l^h would probably 
not perceive a group of fish 
to be one large fish; he 
would still see a gr*c5up of . 
small fi.sh. However, from 
the perspective of the small 
fish (his fantasy, if you 
-will), this is amost cre- 
ative, feasible solution to 



the problem, so we would 
consider it compatiblewith 
the perspective that the 
smal I fish was to represent, 



N 



C. 



Do the ideas have universal 
impi ications that evolve 
na tu ra I I y?. 

Yes, the implication that 
one can affect one's own 
destiny and can develop 
one^s own solutions to evon 
the most difficult and cru- 
cial of problems is applic- 
able to all people. Also, 
since it was posed as a prob- 
lem from the very beginning 
of the story, a response of 
some kind was inevitable, 
so the events centering 
■around this message held 
together easily and well. 



P 



N 



D. Does the story represent 
a mutually respectful world 
\y lew of peop I e? 



stereo- 
fi 



No, this plot creates 
types of the "big. bad guy 
(the tuna ) and the ' " I i tt I e 
guy (Swimmy) who outsmarts 
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the big guy" and those 
who follow along blindly 
and do what they are told. 
Though helpful for empha- 
sizing that Y,OU (one person) 
CAN make a difference, the 
story does not enhance one's 



feel Ings about different 
ro I es and d"i f f erent per- 
.spec t i ves . 




\The Author/Illustrator's 
Vresen ta 1 1 on 




1^ the language appropriate 
toX^he subject matter? 

The l^anguage patterns and 
vocabulary choices are more 
soph i st^i cated than would be 
expected^ in the chi Id's- own 
oral lang^uage. "However, . 
with such ]\a small amount of 
text on e^ch page and with 
such mean i ngv;f u 1 i I lustra.- 
tions, th^meaning of "pink' 
palm trees swa'y i ng" *^can be 
conveyed by a I l\ the contex- 
tual clues p rov i^ded , This 
seems to be an appropriate 
means of expand I ng\the 
child's language m i^l i eu . , 



N 



3, Do the Illustrations play 
. an appropriate bnd impor- 
tant ro I e? . 




Yes, the illustrations are 
of sufficient size, detail, 
and accuracy to play a very 
important role In conveying 
the ideas of the story. 



Y 

■v/j 



N 



C; Does the overall format'Cpage 
layout, size, use of pictures 
and color, etc.) enhance the. 
story? 

" Yes, the total presentation 
of the story provides an 
ekcel lent opportunity for a- 
sensitlve, well-paced read- ■ 
i ng of it to result in a 
very meaningful .story ses- 
sion for chil dren. 



Y 


P 


N 









.4 
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Author's Ratings (for your 
comparison) 

> ^ 
Example D: Ros I e ' s Wal k 
by Pat Hutc h fns 



* I • The Story 



A. Are the events based on 
. cause/effect relationships? 

Yes, this is perhaps the 
major strength of this. plot. 
The cause/effec+ alternating 
pattern . accounts for all the 
■events of the storyo 



N 



B, Are the' behav i prs of the 
characters and the situa- 
1 1 oris compatible with those 
they represent? 

(Refer to The Ugly Duck-ling , 
Example B, for a discussion 
of the person i f i cat ion of 
animals, which is pertinent., 
here T he d i f f e ren ce lies 
in the lack af--VBTbal be- 
havior, but the thought pro- 
cesses present are not usual- 
ly assigned to animals.).;. 
Outside of this concern, yes, 
theanimals do'behavein a 
manner compatible with the 
expected aggressor/prey rela- 
tionship between these par- 
ticular animals, as we IJ as 
emulating a similar relation- 
ship between, people or group's 
of peop I e. 



\ 





Y 


P 


N 




V 
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Do the ideas have universal 
implication^, that evolve^ 
nat u ra I I y? *^ 

Yes, the basic concept' 
portrayed by the. fox's 
s i. ng he-tr acked purpose, 
which did not take into 
account the means of get- 
:ting there, not only was 
developed naturally, but * 
WAS theCwhole of the plot. 



Y 



N 



D. Does the story represent 

a mutual ly respectful worL^ 
viewbf people? 

No; instead, two distinct 
stereotypes are perpetuated 
in the hen and the fox 
characters. Each shows 
only one side, with one 
positive, the other nega-^ 
t'ive. The aggressor is ^ 
painted as the bad guy, who 
is, in addition,! not too 
^intelligent. These a re the 
same rqles upon which slap- 
stick humor is oft.en b^sed. 



Y 



The ' Author/ I I I ustrator » s 
Presentation > 

A. Isth'e language app ropr i ate 
for^the subject matter? 

Yes, the simple story line ' 
seems quite appropriate for 
'the age of/ a udi erfpe this 
will profcf^bly appeal to, atid 
provides an excelJ^nt op-' 
portunity for functional use 
of language to denote posi- 
tion (over, Dnder> around, 
etc . ') . 



N 



H. Do the i I I ustrat ions p I ay 

an appropriate and important 
ro I e ? 

Yes, in this -story the 
Mlustrationsare absolutely 
necessary in telling the 
whole s;^ory. They are very 
clear, yet carry a large 



amo'unt of detail worthy of 
further examination by the 
young c h i Id. 



Y 




N 







C. Does the overall format 
'.(page layout, size, useof 
-pictures a'n d co I o r , e tc . ) 
enhance the story? 

Yes, the total presentation 
seems to work together to 
provide a clear> simple 
story, easily seen and well 
paced. Even the storyline i 
p^i? i nted sufficiently I arge 
for the ch-i Id interested in 
the printed representation. 





p 


N 
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ACTIVITY 11: Use of the 'literature Plus Response" guidelines 



In order to gain more experience \ 
and familiarity wit-h t^e guidelines, 
you should v/ork in a small group. 
Select books together. The number 
of books will, depend on the size of 
the gro'up. Pre.ferred size: 3-4 
people with 3-4 books. Note that 
the group must decide, ahead of time 
wh ich part icu I ar i -f^ms'^^W^t 1 ,1 be used 
for S^ection IN, Relevance to My 
Student So 

1. Working individually, apply the 
seven major areas of the guide- 
I iiTes to ^ach pi the book.s. 

2. Compare ratings and discuss the 
.items together. 

3. Note any questions you might 
stiH I have as a group performing- 
t h i s t a s k . 



Assign me nt: DoActlvities 12 ^.and 
'13' before the next group session. 
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Title:. 
Author 



Guldellhes fo r Se I ect I ng Literature for 
'Literature Plus Response" Sessions 

I • The S tor y 

A. Are the events based on 

cause/effect relationships? 

. B. Are the behaviors. of the 

j characters and- the situations 

j compatible with those they 

i represent? 



C. Do the ideas 
implications 
na tu ra 11 y in 



have universa 
that evo ! ve 
the story? 



n^^Does the stpry represent a 
mutually respectful wo rid 
V i ew of ■ peop I e? r. 



11. The Author/ I I I ustrator ' s: 
Presenta^f ion 

. A. Is the I anguage appropr iate 
to the subject matter? 

B. Do the i I I ustratio.ns* play an 
appropriate and important role? 

C. Does the overall format (page 
layout, size, use of pictures 
any color, etc.) enhance the 
st6ry ? . 



(0 



1 
I 


\ 

\ 























III.,- relevance to My -Stud ents- 
A. 



*Piature books only. 
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Title: 



Author:^ ■ ^ 

Gu I de I I nes for Selecting Literature for 
"Literature Plus Response"- Sess ions 

I • The S to ry ^ z 

A. . Are the events based on 

cause/effect relationships? 

B. Are the behaviors of the 
characters and the situations 
compatible w i th '/those they 
represent? / 

C. Do the ideas have universal 
implications that evolve 
naturally in the story? 

/ 

_ / 

D. Does the story represent a 
mutual ly respectful world 
view of peop I e? 



II-. The Au thor/ I I I ustrator ' s 

P'"esen tc t i.on 

A. I s thie language appropriate , / 
to the subject matter? 

, . B, Do the i I I u st ra t i on s^ p I a y an 

; ^approp^r i at,e and inportant role?/ 

^ I . ' ■ i 

' C. Does the overall format (page / 
layout, size, use of pictures ^ 
and cojc!)r, etc.) enhance the ^ 
. „ ■ . -sto ry ? \ j . / 



I 



III. Re levance My /Students 

- A. .: ; ; 

■ \ ^ 

B. |\ / 

■ I/' 

j / 

^Picture books only. 
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Title: 



Author:,^ 

Guidelines f o Se I ect i ng L i te ra tu re fo 
Literature Pljjjs Response" Sessigns 

I.. The Story .'[ 

A. Are the events based on 

. cause/effect relationships? 

B. Are the behav iors' of the 
chcirapters and the situations 
compatible with those they 
represent? 

C. Do the ideas have universal 
implications that evolve 
natural ly in the story? 



Does the story represent a 
mutually respectful world- 
view of people? 



II. The Author/ I I I ustrator ' s 
Presentation 

\. 

A. Is the language appropriate 
to the subject matter? 

B. Do the illustrations^ play an 
appropriate and i npo rta nt .ro ; e ? 

C. Does the overall format (page 
.layout, size/ use of pictures 
and color, etc.) enhance the 

y sto ry ? 

.\ 

111. Relevance to My Students 
... .\ A. / 

B . 

C . 



^Picture books only . 



Title : 



Author: ' 

Guidelines for Selecting Literature f 
"Literature P 1 us , Response" SessionsX 

1 • The Story 

A. Are the events based on 
cause/effect relationships? 

B. Are the behaviors of the 
characters and the situations 
compatible wii^h those they 
represent? 

C. Do the ideas have universal 

impl ications that evolve 
naturally in the story? 

D. Does the story represent a 
mutually respectful world 
V i ew - of peop 1 e? 



11. The Auth^or/ 1 11 ustrator ' s 
Presentation 

A. Is th6 language appropriate 
to the subject matter?. 

B. Do the illustrations* play an 
appropriate and important role 

C. Does the overall format Kpage 
layout, size, use of pictures 
and color, etc.) enhance' the 
story? 



111. Relevance to My. Students 

A . 
B . 

. C. 



'^Picture books only. 
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opt i ona I 

ACTIVITY 12: Revising the Guidelines for Yourself 



To gain maximum use of the guide- 
lines, you should: 



I. Review each of the seven guide- maybe included. 



I nes 

■ '• 

Review items in your own Reac- 
tion Chart, ("Likes" and "Don't 
Likes"). 

Revise the first seven guide- 
lines so that your owh items 



Select your own items to use 
in III . 

Use the blahk form on the 
fo! I o w i n-g^^p.ag e to write your 
own final set of guidelines. 
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Literature Selection Guidelines 

I . The Story 

y ■ 
A. . . 



B. 



C. 



D. 

I!, Thp Presentation 
A. 



ill. 
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CONSIDERING THE SIGNIFICANT FACTORS IN THE 
STORY-READING ENVIRONMENT 




Considering Significant Factors in the Story-Reading Environment 



Along with selecting an appropri- story is read. Certain distract- 

ate book for the occasion and ing or uncomfortable conditions 

the group, you will need to con- can ruin an otherwise well- 

sider the setting in which the selected and we I I -p re sen ted story 



ACTIVITY 13: Thinking about the Place to read the Story 



Answer these questions for yourself 
before discussing them in a small 
group at the next session: 

I. Which areas(s) of the class- 
room would you choose for read- 
ing a story? Why? 



2. What kind of seating arrangement' 
would you strive for? 



3. What would you need to consider 
before choosing a particular 
time to read a story? 
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4, What different learner needs 
might you need to provide for? 



5. What other considerations would 
be impo rtant? 



ACTIVITY 14: Summarizing your ideas about the Story setting 



0 ' 

To. share your considerations about 
a good setting for a story: 

1. Organize into small groups of 
4-6 people, or another conven- 
ient arrangement. 

2. Briefly discuss the five ques- 
tions yo u ' have, thoug ht about 
in Activity 13, adding to your 
notes, i f you wish. 
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ACTIVITY 15: Role-Playing a Story-Reading session 



1. Working in the same group as in 
Activity 14, select one person 
as reader and locate a very 
short, story for demonstration. 
Plan together a . ro I e-p I $y i n g 
situation in which your reader/ 
will read in a way you would 
not want to read to young chil- 
djjen . (This is to help you 
develop What to Do guidelines 
out of What Not to Do.) Prepare 
the demonstration and make a 
list of theguidelines you are 
demo nstr at i n g . 

2. Role-play your story tq another 
group'(s). They will watch and 



write down their observations 
of what you were doing. 

b. Now change places, and you . 

observe the role-playing of the 
other g rou p ( s ) . 

4. Compare your lists. Did, your 
gro up. observe every principle 
they d em onst rated? And vice 
versa? 

5. Working together as a combined 
group, make a final list of 
What to Do while reading to 
young ch i I dren . 



ASiSignment: Read the three Backer 
ground Articfes in the next section 
(Part I I ) before the next group 
session. 
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PART II: PLANNING AND FACILITATING LITERATURE 
EXPERIENCES FOR CHILDREN 




Background 

This section is considered the 
major thrust of this learning 
unit. It is here that you will 
consider how to use those litera- 
ture selections you have been 
evaluating, " 
I 

Though . there are many possibilities 
for answering the question of how, 
this unit suggests one that maxi- 
mizes the learner's opportunity 
to gain kno w I edg'fe bou t himself ''^ 
and his world. The tecfTnigues 
offered here would certainly npt 
be us^d for every literature ^ 
experience. Not all literature ' 
selections are appropriate for 
this use, nor would children be 
receptive to the same format for 
every story-reading session. 

There are other specific uses of 
literature, also. There will be 
certain books that are mbst enjoyed 
when simply read straight through 



for the joy of the language. 
^Others are read to deliver very 
specific informatipn or inter est 
to or need by the I Isteners. 
A book about a particular subject 
area or a holiday selection would 
fall i n to this catego ry . Still 
another use of literature might 
be to match a ston^uj«H\t'h a parti- 
cular concern or problem within- 
the g ra up or classroom. 

The "approach presented in this 
unit is not intended necessarily, 
to replace any of the above uses, 
but rather t^o be added to the • 
repertoire. Some teachers have 
found it helpful to use all of 
th'e proposed tetphniques with 
some stories and a part of 
these, suggestions' in nearly 
every story session,, butsthat 
is a matter of pe r sonal cho i ce 
as well as of student needs 
arid i nterests . ' 



Rat iona 



"Come listen to a story." 

Most children in early grades are 
■gathered once a day to listen to 
a story. It's a p I easan t t i me for 
the most part,\ where the teacher 
and the children sit back and 
passivel;/ let the story pour in. 

At worst, story time is an activ- 
ity which uses any book that's 
h-a.ndy. It is used as a sugar- 
coated, quieting i^nfluence or as . 
a time-filler. With more planning, 
the teacher. may select a book 



ahead of time, choosing a story 
line that coincides wi+h an on-, 
going- sub j.ect matter upit. The 
story experience is st/i I I rather 
isolated from the. rest of the 
cTay/ s activities, even when ohil- 
dren are encouraged t(/> draw pic- 
tures of t'he story after listening 

Is that a I I there is?/ Does a 
teacher have any other responst- 
bility in planning l/iterature ex- 
periences for childr^bn? An affirm 
mat i ve response comes f rom several 
persons in the. field of literature 
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The s.tory on the page i 
half of the process. L 
i i n comp I.ete without t 
action of the "print wi 
people." What you gain 
experience is directly 
by whqt yov bring tcD it 
J^iterature itself canno 
ly responsible for the 
As Lei and Jacobs says: 
or poem doesn't enterta 
entertain the story or 
listener, the reader, i 
He lets the story into 
(Jacobs, 1.971). 



s only one- 
i terature \ 
ho i nter- 
th the* 

from an 
a.f f ected 
; the 

t be so l,e-" 
outcome . 
"The story 
i n you--you 
poem . The' 
s the host, 
his I i fe" 



We bel ie.ve thjt the teacher has a 
definite responsibility in the 
choices of I iterature. The hap- ' 
hazard plucking of any title off 
the shelf is unlikely to result 
in the I isteners being the most 
receptive "hosts" to the story. 
Perhaps teachers need to think 
about' the basis on which they will 
selett books. This unit will help 
teachers make decisions in this 
regard . 

-Once teachers fiave some basis for 
"this decision maktn,^, what wllL 
they" do with the bobk(s)? Do they 
do a n y.t h i n g be s i d e s merely offer- 
ing the book? Several aut.hors 
have wr;itten about the power of 
-^-literature when it is thoughtfully 
chosen and used for designated 
purposes. Grande (1965) cpeaks^of 
literature "as an expression of 
human strife, conflict, feelings 
and' ideas (which) must engage the 
student's active response, evoking 
h^i s fund of intellectual and 
emot i o na I experience." Various^ 
works of Loban (1954), Squire 
(1956), Lewis (1967)', and Russell 
(1958) have added to the notiop 
t^at literature can contribute 
significantly to the development 
of t he h uman -pe r so na I i t y , especial- 
ly when a teacher takes an active 
position in helping students to • 



interpret literature and relate it 
to their own lives. This is not to 
say that the right book at the 
right time is a. sure cure, for prob- 
I em 5 or a recipe for heahthy de- 
vel.opmento But "if a t?ook i.s^prop- 
erly handled as a teaching dev-ice, 
it has a strong potential as a 
molder of .a child's view of himself 
and h i s* wor I d" (Chambers, 1 97 1 ) . 

A survey of the I iterature in this 



regard' was 
Support of 
ature when 
teacher to 
summar i zed 



done by Taylor (1 97 1) 
t.he potentiahof liter- 
combined withaskillful 
enhance the self was 
a s f o I I ows ; 



1. Since it is a reflection of 
the society that gives^life, 
lite nature mirrors, supple- 
ments, and extends vicari- 
ously the reader-'s experi- 
ence base. 

2. Literature goes beyond' in- 
volving the 'reader as a 
spectator.' Re.lating the 
reader '.s personal-experience 
to the interpretation of 

I literature comp I ete S' ' t he 

totaj process. " 

3. The involvement of the 
reader is usual J y described / 
in terms of the p s.yc ho I og i - / 
cal processescalted identr-^ 
fi cat ion, catharsis, and ' 
insight. -Th rou gh'' t he se" 
processes the reader .can 

i ntern'a I i ze- the concepts 
i n t rod uced . 

4. Thi.s internalization does 
no/f\ ta ke p l ace a utomat i ca I I y 
with most school-age stu- 
dents. A teacher can pLay 
a-n . i m port ant jro I e j n f ac i I ..i - 
tating thisyfnternalizaTibn. 



'There is 
teache r s 



ev i den ce t hat 
have f ac i I i,t ated 
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this 'nternalization pro- 
cess under certain conditTcns: - 

a. The teacher was open and 
accepting in attitude. 

b. The content provided 
literary characters with 
whom the. reader could 
Identify (Tay I or , 1 97 1 ) . 



This unit is designed to deal with 
two important issues underlying a 
se I f -en hanc i ng I iteraturei experi- 
ence: (1) appropriate selection 
and (2) sensitive use. «The selec- 
tion Of literature is deaJ+ with in 
Part I ; . P rt I I covers the jse of : 
literature. As stated ea rl.i er, 
Part-> I I f orms a major part of this 
unit because the-use of I Tterature 
In te3cher training has received 
the. least attention in the past. 
Further, when teachers become more 
competent in the personalizing pro- 
cess of using literature, they will 
have a fairly firm notion as to 
how to devise their own selection 
criteria so that, by resolving the 
issue of sensitive use of litera-. 
^ure, the problem of appropriate 



' selection becomes less critical. 
In other words, they'll be more 
than hal f-way there. 

Thefocus on personalizing a liter- 
ature experience should not b.e ^ 
interpreted as "b i b I i othera py ^ " 
In contrast to the techniques used 
.in bibliotherapy, this. unit is 
not designed to t. :ch perso.ns to 
.analyze.chi Idren'b social-emotional 
problems and to .seek stories th<at 
speak to those parfi'cu I ar i ssu^es. 
Instead, we a. re speaking to a m uc h 
broader set of criteria for "match 
ing" or "making a fit" between 
books and children (forexample: 
age, interests, cultural group, 
experiential background, etc.). 
Further, to be useful in most 
classrooms the criteria must 
include re I evance -f or sma I 
groupsof children, not indivi- 
dual's. . For example, although a 
bopk aboutsibling rivalry may 
be directly pertinent to only a 
fe,w children, it is used because 
sibling rivalry is a relevant 
issue for /ch i I dren in genera I 
and not because the story is 
prescribed for a few children 
in part i c u I ar . 



\ 



\ 
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Background Reading 



The f o I I ow i ng /arrt i c ! es have been 
carefully selected for their con- 
tributions to the subject of using 
literature experiences for young 
children.' You may read, the two 
articles by yourself, with a part- 
ner, or in a smaj I group, taking 
time after eachjone to jot- down 
notes on the "Using the Background 
-Information" forms^suppl led after 
each article (see sample on the 
next page). T.he articles are in- 
tended to provoke thought and dis-j 
cussion. That i i: ^ your notes may 
or may not reveal agreement with 
a pa rt i c u I a r a u t ho r . The sample 
form on the follow i.ng page pro- / 
vides one examp|e of the type of/ 
entry you might make for a give 



The final 



1 . 



/ .. 

f o rm /f o I lowing 
,be used to 

you r ideas 
a I I the 



article. 

the last a rt i c I e i S' to 
wr i te i n .a syn t hes i s o 
af te r you-* ve completed 
articl~es and discussed' them with 
at least one other person, who is 
working with you on i/hi.s unit. 

K&^ep.in mind tnat yaur two objec-r- 
tives in-this .sectipn of the unit 
are to decide (.1) v/hy you use 
literature with children and (2) 
how you wish to us^e I i terat ure . 
As you proceed through this sec- 
tion, the thought^^ and findings 
of other authors/and your peers 
should help you fo rea-ffirm, 
modify, or defin'e your position 
more c l ea r I y . 
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Using^N;|T^e Background Information 



Title of Article 



Author , ' • Date 

What does literature have to offer? 



Add i t i ona I Notes : 
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Article No. I 



Planning the Literature Program for the Elementary School 



Cha rl otte S • Huck 



Elementary school teachers 
^have al I but forgotten that 
the most important reason for 
teaching boys and girlsto" 
read is to help them become 
readers. Controversies con- 
tinue to be waged over methods 
of teaching reading, the most 
appropriate age for beginning 

■ instruction, and machines versus 

■ basic materials.. Many primary 
teachers report that they spend 
over one-half of the total 
school day on reading instruc- 
tion alone. Teachers proud I y 
point- to the results of reading 
achievement tests to prove 

the effectiveness of their 
teaching* As a nation we take 
pride in ne 98^ literacy rate 
of our population. Recent 
criticism to the contrary, 
the majority of the evidence 
points to the. fact that our 
schools are teaching ch^ildren 
the skill of reading.^ And 
yet our schools have failed 
miserably in helping boys and 
girls develop the habit of 
reading. In many instances 
we have developed an illiterate 
group of I i terates--adu I ts 
who know how to read but do 
not read. In one study, nearly 
one-half (48^) of the adults 
in the United States had not 
read one book during the year. 
Despite the rising educational 
level and the high standard 



of 
of the 
I i ttl e 



living, a iarge prop.ortic 



Amer ican 
i n te re s"^' 



p ub I I c 
i n re 



exp re s se s 
i ng . 



Although ithere are mahy factors 
which are| responsible for the 
small amofjnt of book reading. 



ited States, one major 



in the Un 

factor ma'y well be the overem- 
phasis of the instructional 
or basic reading program to 
the neglect of the literature 
program in the elementary 
school. We have rvo literature 
program in the elementary school 
when we compare it with our 
careful ly planned developmental 
programs in reading, spel ling, 
and arithmetic. All 
are di rected towards 
chi Idren to read--no 
to be concerned that 



our efforts 
teach i ng 
one seems 
they do 



j:;ead or what they read. 

Few children ever developed 
a love for reading, by reading 
a basis:: reader or by progressing 
from one colored reading card - 
to another. 

Teachers and children must 
not prize the skill of reading 
as an. end in itself; they must 
see it as a beginning of a 
lifetimepleasure with. books. 
There are- no values in knowing 
how to read; only values which 
are derived from reading.^ ' 
As teachers recognize the values 



t 

^Condensed from ^'Planning the Literature Program for the Elementary 
School^^^ Charlotte S. Huck. Elementary English^ Vol. 39^ April 
1962^ pages 307'-313. 
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which result from wide and 
varied reading^ they will see 
the need for a. planned litera- 
ture program, in t he e I emen ta ry 
schoo I . ' 

The first m^ajor value, of. I [fera- 
ture is enjoyment. Personal 
enjoyment of reading is a 
respectable activity and should 
be encouraged. Adults read 

. for pleasure and not to produce 
a book report. Children, too, 
shou I d d i scover the joy of 
just reading for fun. They 

" may want to share their enjoy- 
ment In many different ways, 
but children should not feel 
that they always have to do 
something with a book to cele- 
b.rate its completion. 

A wide variety of experiences 
in interpreting children's 
literature may deepen children's 
appreciations, but they should 
never become the required 
penalty for reading a book. 
Alert teachers know when chil- 
dren's needs have been met 
through read i ng; . they do not ask 
for t ang i b I @ ver i f i'cat i on . One 
f ourfh-grade r, whose mother had 
just died, was introduced to 
Corbett ' s-' The Lemonade Tr i ck . 

For two days, this fourth-grader 
was completely absorbed in 
this book. Once he was observed 
reading it while he walked 
to the coat closet. Escapism, 
yes, but he had found an ac- 
ceptable Way to contaixn his 
problem, and in the midst of 
sorrow, a book had been able 
to ma ke him laugh. 

Person a I -soc i a I growth may 
^ I so — be- Influenced by what 
children read. Probably many 
of u s[. ex pe r i en ced death and 
its' accompany i ng . feel ings of* 



loss and separation as we read 
of Beth's death in Little Women . 
American children today may 
realize some of the personal 
horrors of war as they identify 
with Tien Pao in De Jong's 
The House of Sixty Fathers . 
Some of our over p rotected white 
children may experience the 
hurts of prejudice forthe 
.first time as they read and 
identify with Mary Jane, the 
main character in Dorothy 
Sterling'sfine story by the 
same name which tel Is of de- 
segregation in our public 
schools In the South. Or books 
may help children with the 
developmental task of growlng-up 
and fulfill, ing their adult 
roles. They discover as they 
read such books as N kwa I a by 
Edith LdiTibert Sharp that this 

i s a. -universal experience, 

and they i(^entify with the 
Sallsh Indian boy ' whose ,J^ch i I d- 
hood itched him I ike a goatskin 
robe." Books help children 
explore living, "to try on" 
various roles and accept or 
r e j e,c t them as they search 
for their own identity. 

Children may satisfy their 
desire for information and 
intellectual stimulation through 
wide reading. Willard Olson 
hasidentified what he calls 
the "seeking behavior" of boys 
and girls. Certainly this 
is revealed in children's 
response to the recent flood 
of f actua I books. 

Children are hungry for knowl- 
edge about the physical and 
social world in which they ' 
live. Many well-written infor- 
mational books contribute to 
the thrill"- helping'children 
discover specific facts by 
presenting them clearly and 
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in .a meaningful way. These 
books . sat i sfy, but thev do 
not Scttiate; they sup;>iement 
and extend, texts in science 
and s o c I I studies. Such fine 
books as "i'he special edition 
of Rachel Carson's The Sea 
_.^ Arojnd Us widen children's 
; vision and open new vistas 
of beauty and mystery. 

Only as children are exposed 
to much fine writing will they 
develop an appreciation for 
a we I l-chosen phrase, rich 
descriptive prose, or convincing 
characterization. After a 
story has been finished, the 
teacher and children may take 
time to reread and rel ish 
particularly enjoyable words 
or paragraphs: The beautiful 
but quiet story of M i rac I es 

on Map ! e HIM _b.y_J/ 1 r.gj n_i_.a 

Sorensen contains many such 
descriptive phrases. 

I n Hailstones and Halibut 
Bones . Mary O'Nei' explores 
the various dimensions of sight, 
sound, and feei Ing conveyed 
by different colors She de- 
scribes purple afe "sort of 
.a-great Grandmother to pink" 
and suggests the "the sound 
of green is a water-trickle." 
Her r ichest "contrasts are in 
her poem, "What Is Black." 
This delightful book will help 
children to appreciate fine 
vyrit.ing which creates Vivid 
-word • p I ctures and uescribes 
emotions. . One first-grade 
teacher had read selections 
from The Lone I y Do I I , A Friend 
Is Someone Who Likes You . Bea rs 
on Hemlock Mountain , and Love 
Is a Special Way of Feeling 
to initiate discussions about 
. love, friendship, sorrow, hate,, 
and fear. Following the dis- 
cussion on loneliness, a group 
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poem was composed from the 
children's various contributions. 

Books can provide the stimulus 
for cliildren's writing about 
thvjir own joys, fears, and 
problems. Constant exposure 
to fine writing will be re- 
flected in children's increas- 
ed skill in their oral and 
written expression and in their 
deepened a pp rec i at i o n f o r truth 
and beauty. 

Another major value of wide 
and varied reading is that 
it acquaints ch I I d ren w'i th 
their literary heritage and ' 
provides a firm foundation 
for future hiterary experiences, 
Bruner, In his much discussed 
I i tt I e boo k. The Process of 
Ed ucat ion , maintains that 
-t_he basic principles and con- 
cepts of each disclpl ine should 
be identified and taught to 
children, : He suggests that 
children can grasp the ideas 
of tragedy and basic human 
plights as they are represented 
in myth. Children may become 
acquainted with various forms 
of I I terature 'as they are read 
and discussed, Th-ey may begin 
to build appreciation for th^.^ 
well-written biography or fo^ 
poetry ... 

Some of our children literally 
jump from Mother Goose to 
Tennyson, wIJ^hout ever bearing 
any of the fine poetry of David 
McCord, Walter de la Mare, 
or Eleanore Farjeon, Teachers 
need not be afraid to introduce 
such literary terms as anthol- 
ogy, autobiography, or- al le- 
gory to our modern-day child 
whose TV vocabulary includes 
such words as "ammon I.ated" 
and "supersonic," Then there 
is a whole body of children's 
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literature which forms a common 
bac'kground in our culture. - 
Think of the many modern-day 
express ions, wh i ch have been 
'derived from the field of 
chiLdren's literature. 

He was as mad as a .Hatter 
I won't be your man Friday 
H^e has a Midas touch 
■ His I if6 is a good Horatio 
Alger story 

The period of childhood is 
limited. If chijdren miss 
reading or hearing a book at 
the appropriate age, it . is, 
missed forever. No adult 
catches up on his reacJTng by 
beginning with Peter Rabbit 
or Homer Price . There is no 
one book which must be read 
by all children, but there 
is a-body of " ch i I d ren ' s 'litera- 
ture which is worthy of a solid 
place in the curriculum. — 

Finally, the true value of 
the .effects of the literature 
*prog ram, f o r today's children 
wi I.I be seen in the reading 
habits of adults In ^1 985, 

The ex.plosion o-f Knowledge 
makes it ess •..-.-^f a I ^nat our 
children becoTio readers. The 
natural obsol =:scer:ce of mate- 
rials has so increased that 
adults must become cons.tant 
readers if they are to stay 
abreast of new developments. 
The mark of the informed man 
is no longer whether he can 
Tead or what he has read; it 
may be based upon what he is 
currently reading. Our soci- 
ologists are predicting amazing 
increases -in the amount of 
leisure time for the average 
person. The acid test of the 
reading program in our schools 
wil.l be the use which children 



and adults will make of books 
in this increased time. 

Obv i ous I y, t hes:e six values 
of literature will not be 
fulfilled by an instructional 
. reading program or by a Friday 
afternoon recreational re-ading 
period. As teachers, librar- 
ians, and administrators become 
committed to these values- 
to the worth of I iterature 
In children's lives, they will 
pi an a comprehensive I iterature 
program for every elementary 
school. The plan^ning must ^ 
sta rt with teachers who read 
themselves, who enjoy reading 
and recognize its values for _ 
them. Their first task will ^ 
begin with making books, many 
boo[4s and fine books, available 
for boys and girl s. Boo ks 
are the tools for learning, 
the very bread of knowledge.. 
Must our children continue 
to be I ike Al ice at the Mad 
Hatter's party, -prepa red to 
feast at fhe table of reading 
with no room and no books? 

We must do more -than make books, 
available for boys and girls; 
we will want to create a cl imate 
which will encourage wide 
reading. While visiting schools 
during Book Week, I- observed 
-several classrooms that had 
small displays of new books 
on the wi.ndow sills. I watched 
and I waited for two whole 
mornings and I never saw a 
single child have time^to look 
at or read any one of those 
books. Like the mathematician 
counting his stars in The Little 
Pr i nee . they were too busy 
with "matters pf consequence" 
to take time to enjoy reading. 
A planned literature program 
does take time. It provides 
.t i me for ch i I d ren to read books 
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of their own choice every day. 
It allows time for children 
to share their experiences 
with literature in many ways. 
In the planned literature 
program ji ^t i me is provided for 
the daily story hour regardless 
of the age of the group. For' 
we know that most children's 
reading ab i I i ty-,. does not equal 
their appreciation level until 
some time in the junior high 
school. During this daily 
story hour, the teacher will 
introduce the various kinds 
of literature which children 
might m i ss- otherw i se • Certain 
books need to be savored to- 
gether in order to heighten 
children's a pp rec i at i'o n • This 
seems to be particularly .true 
._of_ such fantasy as The Ga'mmage 
Cup , The Borrowers , and Char I otte' s 
Web > Teachers wi I 1 not want 
to read books wh i ch ch i I d ren 
themselves will ordinarily 
read,. It is fun to read a 
chapter of Henry Muggins, but 
childrenwill eagerly finish 
this book themselves once they 
have been introduced to it, 
A v'ariety of books should be 
presented in order to ai* J east 
expose boys and girls to dif- 
ferent types of books. Chi Idren 
in the middle grades go on 
reading jags--they read series 
books with the same avidity 
with which they col lect bottle 
tops. This i s' character i st ic 
of their developmental patterns 
and should not be a cause for 
concern. If fifth-grade g i M s_„ _ . 
wan t to rea d " on I "y h o r s e s to r i e s , 
let them. A lifetime of reading 
will show a certain balance,., 
but even an adult follows 
particular reading interests, 
completely absorbed in biog- 
raphy for a while, or perK'aps 
plunging into theology for 
the first time, or avidly 



reading everything which, has 
been written by- a newly dis- 
covered author. Can't we extend 
children the same freedom of 
selection which we allow our- 
selves? 

In planning a literature pro- 
gram, teacherswill not only 
provide for separate times 
for literature experiences 
but make wide use of certain 
trade books to enrich and 
vitalize learning experiences 
in all areas of the presentation 
in their textbook by contrasting 
it with facts found in other 
books. Social studies is greatly 
enriched by. the many excellent 
books about children in differ- 
ent lands, oy biography, and 
by historical fiction, those 
books which clothe the factual 
bones of history and maKe it 
come a I i ve.' Chi I dren who read 
Fritz^s The Cabin Faced West 
or The Courage of Sarah Noble 
by Dalgleish will have a better 
understanding of their histori- 
cal heritage than the children 
who are limited to a single 
textbook approach. History," 
by its very nature, is inter- 
pretative. Children need to 
read books with many different 
viewpoints i,n order to become 
critical asseyors of the 
contemporary scene. The flood 
of factua I books . in science 
has been gratefully received 
by children and teachers, 
Futu re space p i I ots can f i nd 
- 1 h e-mo st- re c e n't" TTf o rm a t i o n 
in" trade books rather than 
texts. For example, Beeland 
and Wells' book. Space Sate I - 
I I te , The Story of the Man-Made 
Moon > came out in a thirdedition, 
threeyearsafter its first 
pri nt i n.g ! Very few texts can 
be that up-to-date. Arithmetic, 
art, and music may al I be 
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enriched through the use of 
exciting books in children's 
literature. The day of the 
single text for all is gone, 
as many fine books find their 
r ightf u I . p I ace in the curriculum. 

The planned literature program 
will be only as effective as 
the teachers who make it. ^ 
This means teachers will have 
to know children's literature; 
it means they will want to 
keep informed of the new develop- 
ments in the field. A continuing 
■ inservice study group might 
read and review some of the 
1500 juvenile titles which 
come off the press yearly. 
Some faculty meetings might 
well be devoted to d i scu ss i on s 
of the place of children's 
literature in the curriculum 
and the development of lifetime 
reading habits of boys and 
girls. 

Vertical planning of teachers 
from ki nderga rteVt through grade 
six mr^ht result in a guide 
for a literature program either 
as an integral part of the 
total curriculum or as a sep- 
arate program. Such a guide 
might include purposes, plans 
for selection of books, recom- 
mended books for reading to 
ch i I dren and by ch i ' nr, 
suggested e.xperiei '^i "-h 

literature, and ev iuation 
procedures. Texts • r/ ch i I d ren ' s 
literature and such journals 
as E I ementa ry Enq I i sh . The 
Horn Book , and Schoo I L i brary 
J ou r na I should be a part of 
every schoo I ' s prof ess iona I 
library. Teachers, and librarians 
might prepare recommended Buying 
lists for Christmas and birthday 
gifts. Lists' of books for 



reading at home could also 
be prepared, for children who 
become enthusiatic about books 
at school will want to con- 
tinue their reading at home. 

Finally, prov i s ion shou I d be 

made for a staff evaluation 

of. the total literature program, 

values of it, time devoted 

to it, and the success of the 

program. Children's reading' 

habits should be evaluated 

as well as the i r .read i ng skill. 

In te re St in reading is not 

as intangible as it may sound; 

it can be measured, not in 

terms of how many, books boys 

and girls have read (although 

that is a part of it), but 

i n term s o f t h e_ d e pjh h„:0 1 .„u n d e r - 

stand i ng and new i ns i g.hts which 

they have gained from their 

w i de. com pa risons of grade-level 

standings. But teachers, 

librarians, and parents know 

if children are reading. This 

then is the acid test of our 

I iterature program — not do 

ch i I d ren know . how to read , 

but do they read, what do they-^ 

read", and more important, do 

they I ove to r ea d ? 

This enthus i asm f o"r books 
doesn't just happen. It results 
from an^effective instructional 
program which is well balanced 
by a literature program that 
has definite pu rpo.se s-and a * 
definite place in the curricu- 
lum. It requires a teacher 
who is dedicated to the values 
of literature, and it demands 
that we lift our sights from 
our basic reading programs 
in the elementary school to 
a planned literature program 
for all! 
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ACTIVITY 16: Using the Bat:kground Information 

Title of Article • 

Author \ Date 

What does I i terature h,ave to offer? 



\ 



Additional Wotes; 
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-Art id e No . 2 



Folklore as a Mirror of Culture 



Alan Dundes 



The " va r I ous f orms of folklore 
(myths, folktales, legends, folk- 
songs, proverbs, rid'dles, gestures, 
games, da n.ce$ , and many others) can 
provide a vital resource for a 
teacher 'who seriously wishes to 
( 1 ) under stand his students better 
and (2) teach those students more 
effectively about the world and 
about the hu.maa„-cond f t ! oh . For 
folklore Is autobiographical eth- 
nography — that is. It is a people's, 
own description o f t hemse I yes . 
"This is in contrast to other de- . 
scriptlons of that people by social 
workers, sociologists, political 
scientists, or anthropologists. It 
may be that there is distortion in 
a people's self-image as expressed 
in that people's songs, proverbs, 
and the like, but there is often 
as much, if hot more, distortion 
in the supposedly objective de- 
scriptions made by professional so- 
cial scientists. Moreover, even 
tjve_d i stort i on in a people's self- 
Image can tellthetrained observer 
something abo.ut that people's val- 
ues. Of. all. the elements of cul- 
ture, which are singled out for 
distortion, for special emphasis? 

Folklore as a mirror o^f culture 
frequently reveals the areas of 
special concern. For this reason 
analyses of collections of folklore 
can provide a way of seeing another 
culture from the inside out instead 
of from the out.slde in. Whether 



d shrunk by 
advances de- 
keep .p ace . 
about V let- 
need to know 



the other culture is. far fronn the 
borders of our country or whether 
the ot>ie r culture is I edged within 
these borders, a worl 
modern technological 
mands that education 
We need to know more 
namese woT I dv I ew; we 
more about Amer i can Negro values. 

One of the greatest obstacles 
impeding a better understanding 
of Vietnamese, Amer i can.. Negro, or ^ 
any other cujture is what . atithro- 
pologists term "ethnocen tr i sm.. " 
Th is. is the notion, apparently held 
in some form by all people, that 
the way we do things is "natural" 
and "right" whereas, the way others 
do them is "strange," perhaps. V 
"unnatural," an J maybe even 
".wrong* " 

One . p^urpose of study i ng folk I ore " 
i's to realize the hypothetical 
premise. Man cannot choose out of 
all thecustomsin the- wo rid until 
he knows what these customs are. 
Traditional customs are part of 
folklore. .Obviously the point in 
CO I I ect i ng, ,...cJ as.s.i f y i ng, . and ana- 
lyzing the customs and other forms 
of folklore is not necessarily to 
al low the investigator to chbose'^a 
way of life other than his own. 
Rather, by ideatifyingthe simila- 
rities, one has convincing data 
which can effectively be used to 
promote i nter nat i onaj u nder stand - 



^Condensed from "Folklore as a Mirror of. Culture^ " Alan Dundes, 
Elementary English^ Vol. 46^ No. 4^ April 2962^ pages 472^482] 
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ing\. If only the Turks and .Greeks 
rea^J'ized that they had the same 
folktales and the same 'ovable wise 
jf^oo I \ i n many o f J* hese . t a I es . The. 
, 5,&meTho Ids for fhe Arabs and t he 
^Jews.\ I H: this light/ it is sad 
to f\ Ink that f o I kl ore, i nstead of 
being \^used as a con struct i ve force 
for internationalism, has all too 
frequently been the tool of exces- 
sive n at io n a- I t s rtiT^ ^ 

The hisTpry of folklore studies 
reveals that fojkiorists in many 
different^ countr i es have often^ been- 
:l-aspi red by the des i re to ' preserve' 
.their national heritage. The 
Grimms, fe)^r examp I e, i.mbued with 
nationalism and romant i c i sm, and 
armed with \the fashionable method- 
ology of historical reconstruction, 
collected folktales and legends 
with the hjope of rescuing something 
un -Germain, thai is, something truly 
Teutonic, before it faded from the 
scene, a I tog ethe r . The Grimms were^. 
surprised and\ probably more t|ian v 
a iittle disappointed when they' 
discovered that many of theiv^ 
"Teutonic" tares had almost exact 
analogues in other European coun- 
tries. The GrImms/ incidentally, 
..!i1<e most n i net\eenth-century co I - 
I ectbrs, ' rewrote the folklore they 
collected. This retouching of oral 
tales con ti^'nues today in the chil-- 
dren's literatur^ f i e I d where re- 
con st rue ted , reconst i tuted stor i es- 
written i n -accordance with written, 
not ora I / con vent ions are palmed 
off as genuine fo^lktales. 

The ba s i c m i st ru st of folk mater..ia.ls 
is part of a geneTal ambivalence 
abouj the materials of oral tradi- 
tion;!, the materials of the folk. 
On tjlje one hand, the to I k and/ their 
products were celebrated as a 
natr/6nal treasure of t-he past; 
on The other hand, the folk were 
wrongly identified with the il li- 
terate fn a literate society and 
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thus the folk as a concept was 
identified exclusively ^ith the 
vulgar 'and the uneducated/ (The 
^folk to; a modern folklorist is 
any group of people who share at 
I ea st- one com morn linking factor, 
e.g., reMgMon, occupation, ethni- 
city, g.eograph i ca I location., etc., 
which leads to J ew i s h . to I k I o re , . 
lumberja^ck folklore, Negro folk- 
lore, and California folklore.) 
The equation of folklore wi+h ig- 
norance has continued. The word 
folklore itself, considered asl.an- 
item of fol k speech, means' fa I lacy, 
un truth ,'e'rror • \'Think of the 
phrase, "That's folklore." It is 
similar to the meaning of I'myth" 
in such phrases as "the; myth of 
folklofist. A myth is but one form 
or genr^ of, folklore, a form which 
consis;fs of a sacred narrative 
ex p I a i; h i ng- how the world and man 
came to be'in their present form.'/ 
Folklore consists of- a variety of^- 
genres, most of which are -found 
among.' all peoples of the earth. 
Nevertheless,) the association of 
folklore with error (consider 
"folkV medicine as opposed to 
"scientific" medicine) has'' made it 
difficult for the study. of folklore 
as a; discipline to gain academic * 
respectability and has generally 
discouraged the use and study of 
folklore byeducators. 

It ijs still mistakenly thought 
that the onlv people who study 
folklore are antiquarian types, 
devotees of ballads no longer 
sung, ancj col lector's of ;quaint 
customs no longer practiced. Folk- 
lore In this false view" is equated 
with survivals from an age pasi, 
su'ryivals doomed not to survive.. 
Foliklore is gradually dying out, 
we are told. Moreover, since folk- 
iorie is defined as error,- it/'is 
thoiught by some educators to be a - 
good thi.ng that fdlklore is dying, 
out. In fact, it has been argued 
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that one of the purposes of educa- ' 
tion is to help stamp out folklore. 
As man evolves, he' leaves folklore 
•behind such that the tfuly civilized 
•man is conceived to be folklore- 
less. From this kind of thinking 
one can understand why education^ 
and folklore have been on ^j>p^s\fe 
sides and also why, wh.e-n'^wejl- 
meaning e d u c a tor::s--m5ve into oth§r 
cuIturej^X^-g^r; in Africa or in 
3_g-^^e^-to^ schoo I ) , they actually 
believe they are doing their stu- 
dents a service by helpi'ng to sup- 
press local customs, superstitions, 
fol U speech, and* other fo I k lor i st ic 
traditions. So African ^students 
are taught Shakespeare and Chaucer 
as greats I iterature while their 
own isuperrb oral literature is not 
deem.ed worthy of classroom treat- 
ment-, assum i ng that the Western- 
educated teacher even knows of its 
existence. How. many teachers of 
literature, of the epic in parti- 
cular, are aware of the fact that 
the -^pic is a I iving oral form and> 
that epics up to 13,000 lines are 
now being sung in Yugo.s I av i a , among 
other places? How many teachers- 
of American Negro children have 
ever heard of the "dozens" (or 
"rapping and capp i ng , " or "sound- 
ing," Ipfc.) or of the "toast," an 
important Negro folklore genre 'in 
rhyme reminiscent of epic form? 
Yet the technique of verbal dueling 
known a*s the "dozens"' and the epic 
toast are extremely vrable forms 
of American Negro folkl^ore. They 
encapsule'-e the critical points and 
plroblems n Negro "family structure 
and in Negro-white relations. One 
cou I d teach bothliteratureand^ 
social studies from such folk'loris- 
tic texts (were they not "obscene" 
by our standards), with the advan- 
tage that these, texts wo u I d be- known 
by the students from their own 
lives and experience. - 

Why not teach children about the 



nature -of/ poetry by examining tfteir 
own fo'lk poetry: nursery rhymes, 
jump-^rope rhymes, hand-clap rhymes, 
• ba-r I -tpo^nc i ng rhymes, dandling 
'"rhymes-; and autograph-book verse 
.amori^' others? There is almost no 
method or approach found in the 
study of I i teratur'e wh i ch could 
not also be applied to/ f o'l k mate- 
rials. One could discuss formal 
f eat u. res such • a s metr i c s , rhyme, 
a I I i terat i on ; one coufd discuss 
content features such as charac- . 
terization, motivation, theme.. 
By using the materials of folklore 
as -a point of departure, the edu- 
cational process may deal with the 
real world rather than . with a world 
apart from the world in which the 
students live. W i t h f o | k I o re , the 
classroom becomes a. laboratory or 
forum for a consideration of "real 
life" as it is exper i enced and. 
perceived bv those being educated. 

One technique which can i fnmed i at e l.y 
show children something important 
about the nature of oral tradition 
IS to select one item of 'folklore 
and ask each child to teli'l the ' 
other members of the class his 
version of the items. Lit]' doesn't 
ma-tter what the item' is': ' When 
Christmas presents are opened 
(Chrlstm.is Eve, Christmas morning,, 
one on Christmas Eve and the rest 
on Christmas day, etc.); or what 
onVsays near the end o:f H i de. and 
See(^.^to summon a'l T the other 'play- 
ers. ^Olly, oily oxen free; o Tl y 
ol ly ocean free; AM ye, al l ye 
'outs' in free?????; home free all; 
etc. After a number of '* Vers i^on 
have been elicited, the students 
should be able to see that despite' 
considerable diversity, there is 
a I so con s i dera b I e un i f orm i ty . r 
there 'are d i f f erences--such as how 
many candles a'-e placed on the/ 
birthday c.a|<e, even t:.ese differ- 
ences are traditional. How many ' 
children believe that the nu-mber 
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of candles left b'uVning after the 
attempt to b I ow them out signifies 
t he n urn be r of c h i I d ren one . w i II 
have? How many believe t-.he number 

, left burning signif ies t^e number 
of years 'to pass before one's wish 
comes- true? Through such devices, 
children can learn that there are 
f requen't I ^ su^btrad it ions w i th i n 
traditions. Then the teacher may 
ask the children, "which version" 
is the right one?" Normally, there 
will be extended debate on this, 

• individual students championing 
their own individual Versions, 
perhaps po-.i n t i ng . to statistical 
ev idence^ a va i I ab I e withi n the ' 
classroom to support one version 
over another. Gradually, the chil- 
dren will come to realize that, 
in- f o I k I o re as I i f e, t here is 
ofte,n no one correct " or r ight ver- 
sion''^ One traditional version Is 
just as traditional as 'another * 
version. Isn't this a^marvelo.us 
way of show i ng ^ what ethnocentr i sm 
is: people insisting that the 

,-way they know is best and proper 
w^H'Me the strange,' 'unf am i I i ar v/ay 
Is' wrong? And; isn't th.is a marvel- 
ous way^ of teaching tolerance? 
If 'c'hildren can learn that their 
TeM.ows ways are not "WRONG" but 
"a I tej^nat i ve, e^f^aj I y t rad i t i ona I " 
ways of doing things, this could 
be one of the most important les- 
sons they are ever I i keJ y to learn. 

Having il lust rated The' nature of - 
vAv^r i atll:>pn .in f o I k I o-re> the teacher 
might wish tp'"d-iscuss why there is 
variatiqnv' Here-^ the dif.f erence be- 
tween^ oral and written (or printed) 
traditions is crucial. Fol'kor^e is 
passed on by m^eans /of person-to- 
person contact. . And an item of 
folkloiTe may be changed by dJffer- 
-^ent indivi.duals -in accordance 
With* their own individual, needs,- \ 
the demands of a pa rt i 6u I'a r -%6c i a I 
tjontext ^Cth^ m.a^ke-up af the audi- 
ence — boys and g I rj s , ju st boy s, 
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ch I .1 dren and g rown-u p s,- etc . ) , o r 
t he requi rements of a nevy age. So 
it Is that eath item of foikLore 
is passed on* 'through' t i me, some- 
times' remaining, the same, sometimes 
Chang ing. This, Is in marked con- 
trast to the products of written 
tradition^. If one" reads a* play of 
S hakespeare or;^ a novel of James 
Joyce today, one can be reasonably 
sure that.-one hundred years from 
now, the -i dent ica I text will be 
read by others.' ^ 

There is a tendency to underest i mate- 
--^the d if fere nee between a vi su,a I / 
written r.ecord and an aural/oral 
" record. It has only recently been 
suggested tJiat the mass media, 
rad i o ,. te I e V i s i on , mof)i on pictures, 
etc., havei, b'y d.1 scourag i ng or - 
impi ng I ng upon time formerly spent^ 
' in r,ead i ng^r.mad'e u s an oral rather 
tha/i a wr i tte^ cu Iture. Actually, 
one should say, they have made us 
an oral, culture again; lln evolution- 
ary term^s, p re- I i teratel soc i et y 
which was '9ral ly oriented became 
I iterate, but npwv-we have "post- ^ 
'M terate_'J man who ■ i s - i nf I uenc.ed by 
oral CO mmunication once 'more. Yet 
the education system has not always 
kept pace. The traditional empha- 
sis has been upon "reading and 
writing." What a^bout "speak i ng"? 
Orato ry / va I ued so much by ora I 
cultures , a round the /wo rid, has be- 
come a I most a I bsty a trt i n I i terate 
societies. ' I nteres^i ng I y enough, 
*in American Negro culture there, is 
tr'emendou s-value placed uponrheto- 
r Ic a s p ne a spect o f style. The 
"man of words*" Is ^ I.gh hy /Esteemed 
and- anyone wh.o has heard American ' 
Negro preachers use fhei r "vo ices 
surety recognizes the-eLoquent 
power of that oral-style*- 

"L iteracy" is st i I I ought .by some 
to be a sine qua noD for an indivi- 
' duaJ to be able to vote. The. fact-" 
that iji te I I i gen t peop I e all over ^ " 
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the world are capable of rebching 
derisions without 'dnyth i ng /more 
than oro l commun i cat ion s seems to 
be ^over i ooked . We tend tol trust 
what is "down in black and white." 
"Put It in writing," we sa'y; we 
ten-d to distrust oral testimony, 
regarding It as unreliable. We 

. "forget that much of what is written 
cjowr. circulated as oral communica- 
tion first. 'With such bias in 
/favor of written tradition, it is 
/easy tc -.ee why there has\been 

/ relatively little interest in the 
study of oral tradition. 

But by failing to recognize the 
d i Ifejieaces be tween oral and writ- ^ 
ten traditions, we do a disservice 
to ourselves as well as our stu- 
. dents. Who has never . heard someone 
give orally an address which was 
written out in advance? Yet re I a- 
^tively few written works read well 
aloud. Similarly, students taking 
written notes from ah I ns^t ructor ' s 
free-flowing oral classroom deliv- 
ery are often dismayed- by the sen- . 
tence f f^agments^,. _the agreement 
errors, etc. There are major 
lexical and stylistic differences 
between oral and written tradition. 
Written conventions, when seen on 
a printed page, may sound stilted 
when heard in speech. A word or 
'phrase may look right, but sound 
wrong. But by the same token, a 
word or phrase which sounds fine 
may look terrible in print. In 
ra I speech, one can use slang, 
folk similes (as cool as a cucum- 
ber), and folk metaphors (to fly. 
off the- handle). In written tradi- 
tion, these _a.r_e branded as "cliches" 
by diligent teachers of English 
composition. Such teachers warn 
their students to "avoid cliches."- — 
The f o I k ! or i st_. wou I d urge that" 
children not be I to I d . neve r to use 
cllrhes but rather that they be 
taught the difference between oral - 
ar^id written traditions and not to 
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confuse the con\)ent i on s .of ea - 
In oral traditions, original: 
neither desired/or expected. : ne 
, more traditionaj (unoriginal) the 
better. However, in our written 
tradition, originality is essential. 
. But children cannot avoid cliches. 
Do they net learn to' speak before 
they learn to rrod and vlrite? The 
point is simpl,y that children 
should not ^b"e taught to write as 
they speak ^nd ^hey should not be 
taught to spe^l- 3s they write. 
The unfortuna-'e confusion of oral 
an.-dr written .onventions is one 
reason why r.ost p r i n ted collections 
of folklore are spur ious . They 
have been edited and rewritten to 
conform to written rather than oral-- 
style. The expletives, t!.e mean- 
ingful pauses, the stammers, not 
to mention the 3 ye. ex p r es.s I on s , . t he 
hand mc 'ements , -and all the other 
body gestural. SI gna I s are totally 
lostin the translation from oral 
to written books. A useful class 
excercise might be to have a child 
tell a jQke or legend to his class- 
mates who'>se task it becomes to 
write it 'down.' One could- then 
dPscuss at length just what was 
"left out" In. the written version 
that had been In the oral version. 

In order more fully to understand 
and utilize f o I k I o re , ^'on e must 
have some Idea of th.e' functions of . 
fol.klore. Folklore reflects (and . 
thereby reinforces) the value con- 
fig u rat I o n s . of the folk, but at 
the. same t I-me ' o I k lb re p ro v ' d e s a 
sanctioned form of escape -^rom 
these very same values. In fairy 
tales-, the hero or heroine is In- 
evlrab-ly told, not to do something; 
don't look in the secret chamber, 
don't answer the door, etc. Of 
cou rse, the protangon 1st viol ate.s 
the I n terd.lQt ion . He may be pun- 
ished for hl.s d I sobed.I ence , but 
usually he comes out ahead in the 
end. For example, the hero marries 
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the princess.. The escape mechanism 
is equa It y obvj;Ou s In traditional 
games. On-' the 'cne hand, educatirs 
urge that' games be played to teach 
^'teamwork," "cooperation," and 
"fair play." On the bther hand, 
once in "|:he game, children can 
compete agressivel/. ,One cap •/ 
"fiheal" thQ hacon or "capture" ' 
fbf? flag of the opposing team. 
l.n.'King of the.* Mountain," boys 
can push rivals ovf i'he raft. In 
adolescent gan.^^^ such 'as "Spin 
the Bottle," "i-.-^st Office," cr 
"Padiddie," the rules require the 
pa rt i c pa nts to do that-which they 
v/o u I d e r y much' 1' i "ke t o d o but 
wh i C M. t hey m i g h t, not ot he rw i se do . 
!-o Ik' I or':? p rov i d es soc I a 11 .y sanc- 
■.'"!on3G forms of behav.icr in which 
a person may do what can*'t be done 
If) re. ■ life. One is not supposed 
to puGi. anyone around in real life — 
at least if one bel leves the 
"Golden Rule," but in games one is 
supposed to take a chair. and leave, 
someone else without one to sit on 
( i;p "Musical Chairs"). \ f\M a young 
■adolescent, one cannot jkiss a casu- 
al- acquaintance withouti feelings 
of guilt or hearing cribs of deri- 
sjon. Yet - i n k i ss i ng games, one 
mijjst do so.. The folklbristic frame 
not, only permits,^ but requires, 
t-he/tabo~o action and it aFso tho.re- 
by relieves the individual from 
ass.uming the' responsibility (and 
guilt) for his actions. The Indi- 
vidual has no choice; it is a mere 
spin of the bottle or some other 
act of chance (such as seeing a 
car with only one . head I i ght work- 
ing) which dictates the sexual 
behavior. In children's games, 
the drama of real (adult) life is 
often enacted. Yet neither teacher 
nor student may be fully aware of 
just what is inv-olved in a parti- 
cular game. I n much the same way, 
folk--and social--dances allow for 
heterosexual body contact in a 
■society which has consistently con- 

; ■ . . ■ n 
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demned the body and its domain. 
The fajct That boys can dance with 
girls J gir\ls can dance with girls, 
^^ut bo s cannot dance with boys 
Ameir i can\ cu I tur^e— ref I ects oLir 
-at jfear Af homosexuality. This 
str:iking when one recalls that , 
...ost societies, even have' men's. i 
dances, from which women are exclud- 
ed. Ajmericana remain slaves to a 
traditjion in which the body is ; 
seen a's dirty,yas something to be - 
denied or repressed. Note that we 
still j insist on\physical/corporal 
punishments for'UnteMectual/mental 
lapses. The bod^ is punished, not 
the mind, every -hime a child is 
struck or spanked^! 

As a jspecific example of how folk- 
lore ;f u net i o n s , I e^ me cite one 
ri dd I e t.ex'i . .A ch nid comes home 
fromschool and at the dinner 
table asks hi-s parents-: ."What is 
black and white and^^red all over?" 

The parent, if_he's \a I ert an d .h as 

a good memory, rep I i'ps: "A news- 
paper," which in fact is one of the 
older traditional answers to this 
riddle'. But there^'arle other modern 
traditional answers. 1 Some of these 
are: a .sunburned zebra, an embar-^^ 
rassed zebra, a zebrajwith measles*> 
a wounded nun, a blooiiy integration 
march, and for the so{ihisticate: 
Pr avda , The Da i I y Worl^^er , or The 
NeW' York Times ,-'Wh ich j involves an 
interesting play on thje original 
"newspaper^' answer. Now v.'haf pre- 
cisely is going on? Wnat function, 
if any, does this riddje or hhe 
hundreds like it serve? This kind 
riddle provides an effective' mech- 
anism for reversing thte normal 
^dult-child relationship in our 
society. In our socie"ny, it is the 
parent or teacher who k'nows all 
the answers and who insiists upon 
proposing difficult if ;not "impos- 
sible" questions tc chijldren. How- 
ever, in the riddle conjfext, either 
tne parent doesn't knbwl the answer 
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to the elephant or M tt I e-moron 
joking question (in which case the 
child can have the g reat p I eas u re 
of telling him'what the answer is) 
or the parent gives the "wrong" 
answer (e.g., "newspaper" would be 
considered "wrong" by- the child who 
has another answer in mind). And 
aren't there plenty of instances 
where the child answers an adult's 
question perfectly well but fails 
because his answer was not the 
particular answer the adult de- 
sired? Children also use riddles' 
with tfieir peers where a similar 
function is evident* A child goes 
one up if he has a riddle which 
stumps a friend. Many adults use 
such devices in daily interpersonal 
ritual s . 



Literature for Children 
or Literature of Children 

The analysis of the content of 

Chi! dren " s foJ k I ore cou_I.d;__.he I p_J 

anyone seriously interested 1n 
understanding children. I refer 
specifically to thav portion of 
children's folklore which is per- 
formed by chi Idren for other chi I- 
dren. This is distinct from that 
portion o-' :;hildren's folklore 
which CO. . sts of materials imposed 
upon children by parents and teach- 
ers. The analysis of the latter 
kind of ch i I d ren ' s M'o I k I ore would 
probably give more of an insight'- 
into parents' and teachers' world- 
view than the worldview of chil- 
dren. -In courses dealing with 
children.'s literature, this latter 
category receives most of the. at- 
tention. In other, words, the em- 
phasis is on "literature of ch'il- 
dren"!. CBy " 11 terature oif^ ch i I - 
dren" I mean their oral literature, 
their folklore/ their traditions, 
not their little individual written 
compos'? t ions or poems.) This is 
the same kind of thinking that 



makes Peace Corps teachers teach 
Shakespeare and Chaucer to African 
students .instead of utilizing 
African folktales and proverbs; 
that is, using some of the "native" 
literature as the basis for an 
understanding of the nature of 
prose and poetry. Educational, 
as well as foreign, policy is in- 
variably -ma de in accordance with 
the value System of us, the teacher 
or the American. Such decisions 
may be rational from our point of 
view; they may even prove to be 
"correct"; but in the majority of 
c^^^'S, these decisions are probably 
a..' too'cf'ten made without suffi- 
cien-t knowledge of the groups we 
honest I y-- want to help. . We tend to 
think of the Vother" people, be ' 
they i nhab itants of villages* in 
Asia or children in our; c I assroom, 
as poor little sponges who noed to 
soak up as-much of our material 
, as t hey poss i b I y can . 

Th.a_ph r_.a-s e. ._!.' c u_ I tu r a I I y— d e p r-i-v-e d^t»Z 

is a prime example cf this faulty 
kind of thinking. From an anthro- 
pological per-.p.->ct i ve, of course, 
there can be nc ■suc'^ thing as 
du I t;u ral I y deprived. Cu I tu re in 
anth ropo l^og i ca 1 u s ag e^- re f e rs to the 
tot a I way of I i f e of ' a peop I e , an<J 
not to a very select group of elit- 
ist materials such as opera, the 
great books, etc. All human' beings 
have culture in general-,^- some peo- 
ple share one culture rather than 
another. Hcpi culture is diffei^ent 
f rom Vietnamese cul+ure. So it is 
impossible in this sense for any 
individual to be "culturally de- 
prived"; our minority groups have 
just as much culture as anybody 
else. It is another culture, a 
different culture. To call a m\i -- 
nority group "culturally deprived" 
is a kind of survival of nine- 
teenth-century "white man's burden" 
thinking.' The re a I guest ion is: 
Do we want' ''them"--and "them" 
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could be American Negroes, South 
Vietnamese, children in our class- 
room, etc. — to give up their cul- 
ture and accept our culture in its 
place, or do we not insist on a 
melting-pot metaphor with the pot 
to take on the consist3ncy of the 
dominant ethos? The "unmelting 
pot" might be a more apt metaphor. 
If so, then perhaps we should allow 
or, better yet, encourage "them" 
to enjoy, understand, and take 
pride in their own culture. Obvi- 
ously, the culture of our children 
is closer t.o''our adult-cultuic than 
the culture of a distinct ethnic 
minority or some population' foreign 
to our culture in general. Neve^r- 
theless, the principle in terms of 
educational phil^osophy is the same. 

What kinds of things do we see 
in our children's own folklore? 

Teacher, teacher, I declare 
I see so and so ' s . u n de rwea r . 

We ^s"ee 1^h e~~c'hT'hd ' s— c u r i-o-s-i~t-y- about 
the body and the immediate body 
covering. Thf child finds it dif- 
ficult to accept the adult's ap- 
parent rejection of the body and 
its natural functions. 



Symbolism in Folklore " 

No doubt- many people who are un- 
sympathetic to psychology and sym- 
bolism may doubt the validity of 
the above i n te rpreta t i on s of chil- 
dren's folklore, Su-.h interpreta- 
tions, they v/ould argue, are -being 

read into innocent folklore rather 
than being read out of the folklore. 
Yet much the same symbolism is con- 
tained in the folklore for children 
as communicated parents and 
teachers. It has long been wrongly 
assumed that f o I kta I es--e . g . , 
Grimms* Kinder and Hausmarchen and 
nursery' rhymes--are strictly chi I- 



dren's fare. This is not true. 
These mat er i a I s ' were related by 
adults to other adults as well as 
chi Id re n. If - adult males have 
Oedipus complexes, then it is clear 
why it is they who relate'the story 
of Jack and the Beanstalk. A boy 
lives alone. with his mother, throws 
beans out of a window at his 
mother.' s request, climbs a ta II 
magic beansta^lk, hides from the 
threatening giant in the' friendly 
giant's, wife's oven, kills the 
giant by cutting the giant stalk 
with an axe which is often help- 
ful ly provided by his mother wait- 
ing at the foot of the stalk., and 
final ly I ives haopi ly ever after 
with his mother! (Po.re.nts, of 
course, to the infant's e.ye vie 
of the world appear to bo glanii. 
For women with E I octr a -cc np I exe s , 
it is normally a qirl /er.sus a 
wicked stepmother or w^•^c^. Whereas 
the donor figure in male folktales 
may be a female (e.g.. Jack's 
mother, the giant's wife), in fe- . 
male folktales the helper ...jy be a 
male (e.g., the wcodsman in |ttjr> 
Red Riding Hood*'), aTt hough to be 
sure sometj mes l.inJ father fi'.ures 
help boys and kind mother liqures 
(e.g., fairy godmothers) help gi^is. 
In Hansel and Gre , the children 
are tempted orally "^nd they "Mbtle.... 
at the witch's ho-jse. C^he chil- 
dren were not give,'' f oou oy ih^ir 
parents.) . The v/'-rc**^, 1 . .,e so many 
cannibalistic v I' ; I cM n in Fairy 
ta I es . i n tends to emp I cy the in- 
fant's first weapo. (^jting, '=.Lck- 
ing, biting) by devou'^ing the ch;l-- 
dren. In this tale, the he^oint^. 
Gretel, succeeds in c'uping the 
witch into being burned up i. rer 
own oven. The female-oven svr..'.o I 
ism is consistent. In Jack af^J 
the Beanstalk, the boy hides i . 
the giant's wife's oven to er^cape 
the giant; in Hansel and Gretel, 
d tale featuring a girl's po'nt o' 
view, the heroine eliminates the 
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ferr.ale villain by making her enter 
her ov.'*^ hot oven! 

Remember these are part of the 
children's fo I k I ore wh i ch Is trans- 
mitted to children by parents and 
teachers, I do not necessarily 
b ileve 'that parents are aware of 
the symbolic content of folklore 
any more than I, believe that chil- 
dren are consciously aware of all 
the symbolism. Clearly, folklore 
could not function successfully as 
an outlet if there were conscious 
awareness of its being so used. 
Folklore is collective fantasy and, 
as fantasy, it depends upon the/ 
symbolic system of a given culture. 
The communication of col lective 
fantasy and^symbols is a healthy 
thine, and I would strongly oppose 
those educators who advocate plac- 
ing Mother Goose and fairy tales 
on a high shelf or locked case In 
the library. Folklore is one way 
for both adults and children to 
deal with the crucial problems in 
their lives. If our folklore some- 
times deals with sexual ii and the' 
interrelationships among members of 
a family, then' this is obviously 
something of a problem area in our 
daily iives. We know that folklore 
in all cultures tends to cluster 
a'^ound the critical points in the 
life cycle of^^the individual (e.g., 
bi-^th, initiation, marriage, death) 
.and th2 calendrical cycle of the 
community (e.g., sowing, harvesting, 
etc.). in fact, if one collects 
the folklore of a people and then 
does a ror:-^'ent ana I ys i s of that 
f o k ! o re , o oe i s- very I i ke I y to 
be ijbli; Ic delino^te the principal 
topic' of cris'G and anxiety among 
that people, 3o if American folk- 
lore, both aduit and children's 
folklore, has a sexual element, 
then' we must face the problem re- 
flected in the folklore. Squelch- 
ing folklore (as if such a thing 
were .rea I I y poss i d I e.) wou ! d, not 



help in solving the original prob- 
lems which generated the collective 
fantasies In the first place. 



Folklore AL..jt Teacners 

Fo I k I o re ref ' - ct s cu 1 1 ure. As a 
final example, I wMl briefly men- 
tion teacher foiklore. The f o I k- 
, lore of and about teachers reflects 
both teachers^ attitudes about 
themselves and • students ' att i tudes * 
about teachers. There are the ' 
parodies of teac h i ng met hod s . An 
•English, teacher is explaining to 
her class how to write a short 
story: it shoiTI d have re I i g ion , 
high .society, sex, and mystery. 
Within a few moments a little boy 
says, "OK, I'm tinished." The 
teacher, surprised at .the speed of 
the boy's composition, asks him to 
f^ead his short story aloud to the 
class. "My God," said the duchess, 
''I'm pregnant! Who did it?" There, 
are also commentaries on teachers 
who run thei r -c I asses without any 
regard for what their students 
mightliroorthink. ' 

The folk ."i of teaching includes 
elementary school teachers^ loo. 
For example, there's the siory of 
the elementary school teacher who 
taught look-say reading. One uay, 
in backing her carout of a parking 
place on the street", she bang3d 
into the car parked behind her., 
She'immediately got out to si'^^vey 
the possible damage, and, h ,g 
at her rear fender, she.sair Oh, 
oh, oh, look, look, look. Damn, 
Damn, Damn!" Notice the three- 
fold repetition in the punchline. 
There are three words, each re- 
peated three times. Is this unusual? 
Certainly not. Three is the ritual 
number in American folklore. Whether 
it»s three brothers in folktales, 
three wishes, a minister, a priest, 
iand a rabbi, or the fact that there 
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are frequently three action se- 
^quences in jokes and three repeti- 
tions of lines in folksongs: John 
Brown's body li.es a mou I der i n ' in 
the grave, Polly put the kettle on. 
Lost my partner what' I I I do?, etc., 
the pattern is t.he same. This 
pattern i s not universal; most 
American Indian peoples have the 
ritual number four. Here i s ' 
another i I I u st rat i on- of how, by 
analyzing the folklore, we gain 
insight into the culture it mirrorSi, 
Three is a ritual number not Just 

in American folklore, but in a-H 

aspects of American culi^u.e: !"ime 
' — past, present, future, space — 
length, width, depth; and language 
--good, better, best; etc. This 
is why we have the three R's (Read- 
ing, "Riting ?5nd "R i thnn-^t ic ) , 
Pri-mary, Secondary,, and Higher 
Education,' t.ie latter with its 
three degrees B.A., M.A. and Ph.D., 



t he f i r st of 
I aude , magna 
cum I au de . 



which can be cum * 
cum laude, an'd summa 



Folklore as a subject of study can 
be most rewarding. It does serve 
as a mirror of culture and it i^ a 
mirror well worth looking into. 
The teacher who encourages his 
class to examine their own folk- 
lore of a group from another "cul- 
ture," can give his student as well 
as himself an educ-tionalexp^ri- 
ence of immeasurable value. We 
need to use every available means 
to better understand ourselves and 
our fellow men. Folklore is one 
suchmeans, one available for the 
asking. We are all folk. AM one 
needs to begin such work is people, 
people to ask and people to I isten. 
Whether an individual asks about 
their folklore, if he. listens, he 
w i I I I ea r n . 
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ACTIVITY 17: Using the Background Information 

Title of Article 

Author 

What does I iterature have to offer? 



Add I 1 1 ona I Mote? : 
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Article No. 3 



ACTIVITY 18: Your choice of an Article 



Individually, or with a partner, 
choose an article or book chapter 
to read, relating to basic ideas 
about using children's literature 



Check with your instructor to veri- 
fy its contribution to this section 
of your work. This does not mean 
it must support a n y pa rt i c u I a r 
point of view, but rather that it 
should address some of the basic 
issues in o f f er i n g I i te ra t u re to 
c fi i I d ren 



•Using the Background Information 



Title of Art i c I e 



Author. 



Date 



/ ... " 

What does T i terature ^^a ve to offer? 



Add i t i ona I N'otes 
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ACTIVITY 19: Synthesizing Background Material 



In a small group or with a partner, below. If the group is fairly 

pull together your notes on your sma ! I , you may wish to do this 

•Background Information Sheets from activity as one entire group with 

the articles you read, plus the your instructor. If the total 

knowledge from .your own experience, group is a larger one, share across 

to complete the synthesis form the larger group ^s a final summarj 



Using the Background Information 
Summary^^of Articles 



What does literature have to offer? 



Add I tlona I Notes 
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Introduction to the Guidelines 



The four g u i.de I i nes to be used in 
this unit for planning literature 
experiences are presented here in 
a brief overview. This concise 
listing of the guidelines should 
serve as a handy reference for con- 
f'ued use, plus the longer summary 
at the end of the section. Each 
guideline will be discussed as it 
fits into the whole, by means of: 

1. 3 working definition and ex- 
D I a n a t i o n ; 

2, examples as. they would appear 
in a lesson plan with limits 
and exclus ons. 

All guidelines will- then b'e demon- 
straiod in the context of- a r^a I 
story selection, with opportunities 
for you to discuss whar responses 
do or do not qual i.fy for appl ica- 



tion, along with rdasons why. 



One reminder is necessary as you 
begin this section. The techniques 
advocated and taught here are not 
presented with the notion that 
the.y are the only techniques to use 
while reading stories to children, 
nor should they be used with every 
story that you read to your class. 
Instead, after completion of thi^s., 
unit, they may be used as you feel 
them to be appropriate; but they 
are stressed here because they 
offer a working base toward a 
more responsive approach to 
presentations and tralnir^^ in the 
use of children's UiteratuXe, 

Since theme identification is 
a crucial first step in the 
process^ it will occupy the 
f i r st sect i on . 



1. Guidelines for a Responsive 
Literature Experience 



Theme Identification 

Gu i de I i ne I 



Gett i ng 
Ready 



Telling 
the 
Sto ry 



Fo I lowing 
Up 



Guideline II 
Gu i de I i ne .11 



Guideline' ! V 



Check important background concepts, ideas 

State a meaningful purpose for I istening 

Give learners the opportunity to 
participate in the storey by: ^ 

a. making predictions 

b. supplying closure 

c. offering alternatives and explanations 

Guide learners to mcke applications to. 
theirown" lives by- 

a. recalling past experiences 

b. projecting themselves Int-^ new.- 
exper i ences 
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ACTIVITY 20: Uearning the Guidelines 

i • ■ 1 . 

,■1 I 

Read the story. Made line , by ' Literature Ex pe r i ence , ! j ot notes 

Bem^elmanse Fo I lowing Fhe preced- -below about tlie definitions and/ 
ing Guidelines for a Responsive examples your Instructor offers. 

Theme 

I . ^ • , • ■ * ■ 



I I I 



IV. 



Ass i gnmen t: 

-Begin work on Activities 21-?4 be- 
fore the next group session. At 
least readall the. descriptions. 
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Theme Identification 



It is important to be.cJear on this 
issue before proceeding into the 
app'lication of the guidelines, 
since the theme'Js a central point, 
'upon which the other factors pivot. 
'A teacher might agree to build 
background, f ocu s^ I I stener s on a 
question, etc.. ; but to choose of 
which background information, and 
which purpose for listening, know!- 
-edge of the theme is necessary. The 
teacher must deter m 3 what she 
cons i der s .1 o be the .^ory theme 
that she wishes to convey. Most 
often this will be the intended 
message of the author, p perhaps 
not, in some cases. For example, 
scan the fable about thp .fox and 
thegrapes. 

• / One hot- summer's day a fox was 
stroMirig through ^an orchard 
untij he came t<;^ a. bunch of 
grapes just ripening ofv^a vine, 
which had been- H"ra i ried over a 
high. branch. "Just'the thing 
to quench my thirstj" said he. 
Drawing back a fe.w^^teps, Ke 
took' a run and a jurT]p, and just 
missed the bunch. Tturning 
round again with^a one, two, 
three, he jumpeJ up,j but with 
no greater succe ss . |^Aga i n and 
•again he tried aftenthe tempt- 
ing bite, but., at l osjt had to 
. g'ive it up,, and. wa I kbd away, with 
his nose in the air,; saying: 
"I am sure they are sour.*' 
(Adapted from Mc^y H i jl I Arbuth- 
not,.. The Arbutnnot Antliology ol: 
> Ch i I dren ' s L i t ora; ^;'e (Third 
Edition) Scott^ Forefeflian and 



is, "It is easy 
you cannot get. 



to .desp i se what 
" Or, "When you 



Co., Glenview, 



I n(i) i s. 



1 968. ) 



Th-t theme is the.messagi the author 
was expressing, regardless of^the 
I i ter e I ^cha rac i er s o r s 5 tua t t on s 
he used. In "this case,, Ithe' theme 



cannot achieve something, it's 
simple to say you d i d.n ' t want It 
anyway ." ; ^ 

The theme may be m'a^e even more 
obvious, if,^it is first made clear 
what are not con s i dered . pos s i b I e ' 
themes. The. theme is nbt: .' y- 

a. " merely na'm<lng or enumerating 

the characters or main fea- 
tures (e.g., the fox and the 
grapes); ;.: 

"'A • 

b. pos i ng - .the I i te ra I prdb I om 
or. kigy situatloh (e.g., the 
trouble a fox had In trying/ J 
to quench h rs thirst); or 

c . I i tera I I y suxD-fTf^(; i 2 1 ng t^he 

plot (e.*g"".-7^'how the fox tried 
to get the grapes and whatlhe • 
d i d when he f a i I ed ) . \ 



If you want mo re , p ra ct I ce in deter- 
mining the theme of a' story, turn 
to Appendix C for .this purpose,- now 
or whenever you -consider it appro- 
priate to tackle such ii fask. 

Clarity on the theme, fhf^n , opens 
the^way f or-.dec i s i on makL.g on the 
questions the g u ide I i ne s- a r e asking.. 
It keeps plan^ni.ng goa I -o r i en ted , so / 
that /ou can ayoid lessons that are,, 
too Ion;] or top cluttered. (This 
does npt imply t^at '; he tejchor : :■ 
w i I. 1 on courage o r perm i t o t he r d i s- 
cussion spontaneous l:y offered by . 
the .children, les^.t she violate ifie 
mo'^t basic conceHns of this unit^- ^ 
re I evancy and persona I i zat ion. /l t 
merely applies to the plan-written 
..by the. teacher prior to the chrl- 



d re n s' re ':.pon se .-) 
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ACTIVITY 21: Understanc^ing Theme Identification 



SuiTimarv 

Jn your .^•n .%ords, exp I a-i n, how to 
Identify Ine theme as if you were 
telling^it to someone outside this 
group. Give at least one example, 
not given in the text. 



ACTIVITY 22-25: Understanding the Guidelines in greater depth 



In a small group or with a partner, 
read ^he more thorough, explanati on 
of each-of the guide' Li pes pi- us 

theme identification .j___L[jn e a <:>h a s e , 

you will be asked t'^ summa r i ze t he ; 
definitions in you r; u w n wo r d s :.a n d 
to create a new example. 
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Guideline i 



•To check the' i n format i on back- 
ground of the learners, relative 
■ to €:oncepts and ideas essential 
to the plot 

This goal is designed to set'the 
stage for maximum appreciation of 
an-d learning from the story, while 
at the same time respecting and 
supporting a child's self-image by 
assuming he has va I uab I e 'p'^'^cep- 
tions and information to contri- 
bute. ^The listener is reminded of 
or introduced to., important back- 
ground information through discus- 
sions' and/or activ•i^ties that usu- 
ally take place before the story, 
but might-occur at other p-pints as 
well. 

The usual emphasis on knowledge 
o-f particular units such as 
vocabulary items, is not included 
here, s'ince it is seldom necessary 
or advi^sable to introduce such 
small units of thought prior to 
the story. If the item is impor- 
tant, the context will aid the 
listeners in discovering the 
meaning for themselves. 



For example, it i s u nnecessa ry to 
define gigantic prior to present- 
ing the following sentence. "To 
•the little mouse, the hippopotamus 
looked gigantic! He had never seen 
anything so big!'^ The- context 
delivers the meaning in a natural 
-use of language, without artifi- 
cially calling attention' to the 
word as a separate unit. Pictures 
also aid this process. 

\ n other words, this guideline is 
not intended to result in building 
a dependency relat'ionship similar 
to " i ntroducl ng the new words" to 
a reading group. I ! lustrations and 
context should be held responsible 
for conveying most meaning. This" 



guideline helps learners feel "at 
home" 'with the subject, or attach 
their own handles to it. There 
should be no sense of, "If 1 
(teacher) don't get you ready, you 
won't understand this." The goal 
is to enhance autonomy, not detract 
f rom it. 

In order to set this stage, the 
activity or discussion will.prob- 
ably deal lite ra My with the set- 
tin^g, tone, and/or issue of the 
first event of the story. (Let the 
author do this job for the subse- 
quent events; you are merely pro- 
viding the initial climate so the' 
author's power can go to work. ) An 
additional reason for dealing only 
with immediate happenings is that 
dipping into a later part of the 
story, then dropping it only to 
jump back to the story beginning, 
is distracting to good learning. 
Especial ly helpful are questions 
with many, rather than single, 
accepvab I e correct responses . 
Allowing all to get involed is a 
better indicator of where listeners 
a_r e w i_t hL the t o p i c . ' 



The following instances demonsirate 
the application of 'this guideline. 
These open-ended type questions 
w i M be ill u st rated o 

1. In a story set in a northern 

climate where the (Events or the 
plot are influenced, even de- 
termined, by the weather, a 
crucial background concept foi~ 
children living in mild cli- 
mates would be .a broadened 
definition of the concept winter. 

The teacher might begin with, 
"What do you think of when I 
say 'winter'?" She would then 
use what the children presently 
know a bou t,"w i n ter to build 
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toward those, a spec t s of winter 
that they have not yet experi- 
enced • 



In a presentation of a story 
about a six-year-old child who 
loses his first tooth, a cru- 
cial concept for the children 
might be understanding a d out 
family rituals that, center 
around losing- the first set of 
teeth and recogn i z I ng • that no 
ritual can be judged right or 
wrong, since, it can be respected 
as only one interpretation. 
The question a teacher mighr 
ask in this c\ase is: "Have you,- 
or has someone you know, lost a 
baby tooth (or whatever term the 
children use to refer to the 
first set of teeth)? Is there 
anything special you then do 
w-ith the tooth, or expect to 
happen?" Class discusses vari- 
ous "tooth- I OS i ng rituals" to 
raise awareness of diversity, , 
the teacher contributing addi- 
tional versions not t n e n t i o n e d . 



5, To u se a sto r y about any fam i I y 



pattern 
from the 
I i sten i n 
to estab 
t ion of 
quest i on 
t h i h [< of 
* f am i f y * 
present 
may then 
purposes 
ideas in 



d i s t i 
dom i 

g gr-o 

I i sh 
"f ami 
.such 
he n 
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c a 



d e f i n 
be u 
of a 
a pa 



n c 1 1 y 
n a n t 
up, i 
their 
I y. " 
a s , 
I sa 
n be 
i t i o n 
sed o 
p p r e c 
r t i c u 



d i f f erent 
style of the 
t I s i mpor + d:rf 

present no- 

An open 
"What do you 
y the wo rd , 
used . The i 1^ 
s of " f am i I y'^ ■ 
r extended for 
i a t ■ f] g the 
I a r story . 



Each guideline is even more clearly 
defined by noting the intended- ex- 
clusions. That is, practices that 
definitely do not fit with this 
guideline help to es-tablish the 
limits. Thus, the fo J lowing are, not 



within the domain of G^.uideline I: 

a. a ssumed* concept s that are - 
minor or peripheral, there- 
fore of I ittle import, in 
relation to the primary 
thrust of the story"; 

b. concepts that will be develop- 
ed within the story plot and/ 
or i I Tu st ra t i on s (we do not 
need to teach what the story 
itself can teach); 

c. literal definitions irrele- 
vant to this story plot 
(accurate real-life defini- 
tions of things or actions 
are inappropriate where the 
thing or action is being 
used in' a different way in' 
the story ) . 



To apply this guideline to the fox 
and grape fable Introduced above, 
satisying the identification of a 
concept important to the tneme 
would entaM the concept of 
"thirst." It might surface with a 
direction like "Think of a time 



when you have been very thirstyo 
V/hat would have taste.d good to 
you?" or "How do you feel when you 
are very t h I r s t y ? ". T h I s type.^of 
question gets I istenerL to bring to 
the surface their own experiences 
with the major sensation of the 
story, as wo I I as to Identify with 
that feeling and ho be ready to 
emp'athize with the f ox/ s predica- 
n;ent. 

Illustrations of concepts not of 
adequate significance to highlight 
in this story would be : 

a. "Have you ever become upset 

when you cannot do somet h i i^ig ? " 



This i nt reduces 
prema-^u'^e I y« 



'he problem 
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b . ."What comes after one? After 

two? ^ Now, county with me: one, 
two, three." Though used in 
the story, the counting Is 
not a concept "necessary to 
the p I c-'t itself. Thi s ques- 
tion would be distracting. 

c. "Where does a fox live? What 
does he eat?" Even if natu- 
ral science knowledge of 
fox-ness is not known, the 
story is^not dependent upon 



these concepts. The fox is' 
merely the literal character. 



Add i t i ona I Note : 

An optional section entitled "Know- 
ing Your Students" may'offer help- 
ful supplementary material for 
understand i'ng and fulfilling this 
guideline. Labeled Appendix B, it 
is found in the last section of the 
unit. 



ACTIVITY 22: Understanding Guideline I 



Summary 

In your own words, explain Guide- 
line I as if you were explaining it 
t» someone outside your group. 
Cite at least one example not given 
in the text . 
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To state a r ean i n g.f u I p u r po se for ' 
listening. 

This is sometimes referred to as 
establishing a mental set, for it 
is the p rocess vwhereby 'the lis-" 
tener gets an investment in the 
story ..he is abo.ut to hear. It 
guides him in firming up an expec- 
tation or a reason for listeningi 
This process usually takes the 
form of providing a question or a 
direction for his search. 

"As you li sten- to this story, see 
if one of the characters is like' 
you and tell us about it at the 
end." 

""In this story, .see if you can 
figure out why the author named it 



"Listen to find out the secret." 

At the appropriate time (usually 
at theend of the story), lis- 
teners should be allowed to an- 
swer these questions or report on 
their search. This tactic rein- 
forces the sincere intent of the 



question. If such fojiow-up is 
missing, children learn that 
adults just ask empty questions to 
get them to listen to a storyo 

The question is sometimes a very 
large question, as large as the 
theme of the story, and requires a 
thorough discussio'h, or even art" 
or drama activities to express it. 
Other times it will be less com- 
plex and can be answered with 
simple statements. 

"As with Guideline I, listeners 
should be able .to see the immediate 
relevancy of the issue raised. If 
tiieXquest i on Is one that will re- 



ceive no input toward an answer 
until late in the^'story, esp-ecially. 
with young chi Idren, it cannot 
serve its purpose to pique interest, 
Frequently, this question wil! stem 
from the child's initial image of 
the storey, (the title, the cover, 
the title-page illustration). If 
you are not to reveal .actual' plot 
i n f o rm a t i o n , you must deal / e r y 
directly with the "givens" prior 
to reading. 

To further define the bounds of 
Guideline II, setting up a meaning-, 
ful purpose for listening d-oes not: 

a. ins^ult the Ijstener by mereUy 
asking a simple question that^ 
takes minimal -a tt'en t..i on and 
thinking to an svrer (-e.g. , 
"Listen to see what the boy's 
name i s . " ) ; 

b. provide story content pre,-, 
maturely (e.g., "See if you ■■ 
can tell how Jim will solve 
his neighborhood problem," 
before listeners even know of 
a neighborhood problem); 



c. focus on trivial or detailed 
info'rmcition (e.g., "Listen to 
find out when +he boy's 
b i rthday i s, " ) • 



Additional cau lions are helpful 
here. It is very important that 
the questions be in keeping with 
the age level of the audience. 
Very yo^'^O chi Idren usual ly cannot 
be expected to keep in. mind a 
question that relates only to the 
latter part of the story, but older 
children could handle this task. 
The complexity must also relate to 
the group's age level and to the 
particular children involved. 
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To apply this guideline to the fox 
and grape fable used above, a mean- 
ingful purpose for listening would 
be to see ff the listener has ever 
felt like the fox in the story« 
The d I rect I on m i ght be similar to^^ 
"As you I Isten to this story,, see 
if you've ever felt the way this 
fo'><: did on.'.a very hot day." 

These would be'examples of not 
fulfilling the guideline appro-, 
pr i ate I y : 

a. "Listen to this story to see 
what trouble the fox had get- 
ting grapes.", This gives a- 
way what' the central problem 
in the story was, not letting 



the reader gain it In context. 

b, "As you listen to this story, 
see if you can figure out 
what an orchard is, if you 
don*t already know," Since 
this is insignificant infor- 
mation, compared to other, 
Items, it may result in a 
distraction, rather than aid- 
ing fuller understan'd i ng 

c. "Listen to see what the fox 
did when he couldn't get what 
he wanted." This not only 
gives away the problem before 
the story starts, but sets up 
a straight factual search r 
that merely requires minimal 
listening to the literal plot. 



ACTIVITY 23: Understanding Guideline II 



Summary 

!n your own words, explain Guide- 
line I I . as ^if you were explaining 
it to someone outside your group.' 
C i te at leas t one examp I e not givpn 
in the text . 
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Guideline III 



To involve the J i stener sufficient- 
ly by aiding the development of a 
further Investmont in the plot 

GuM'de the listener to "sit, in the 
author^s chair" to make many of'the 
same decisions and choices the 
author had to make In regard to 
characterization, plot development, 
and means of expression. This 
guideline i s i mp I emen ted through 
the use of three techniques, as 
follows: making predictions, supply- 
ing closLfre, and offering alterna- 
tive solutions and explanations. 
Sometimes alV three major t.ech- 
niques (predictloh, closure, and 
alternative)- will be appi led to one 
story. At other times, perhaps 
only phonic closure will be used 
throughout a* story. The pl9tand 
its mode of presentation by^the 
author will have much to do with 
the u"se of a particular technique, 
as we I I as the, ad apt at I o'n" necessary 
for the specific listening audience. 
Each will be described below: 

A. Making predictions 

The listener is asked to guess' 

or hypothes i ze about upcoming 

events and consequences from 
questions such as: 

What will happen next? 

Whe re w i I I t hey go? 

How w'i I I i t en d ? 

J ' ■ 

B. Supplying c I osure 

The listener is asked to antic- 
^ i pate exact words or ideas 

that will follow, on the^ basis 
of information presented sq 
far, t h us * "c I OS i ng the sen- 
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tence." The teacher reads * 
along right up to the missing 
I Ink and pauses for the lls- 
teners to supply the word(s) 
and to continue the flow 
naturally. No questions, or 
specIaT signal is needed. The 
pause is the signal. Inter- 
ruption in /low of meaning 
wou I d . d i st ract from -hhe major 
goals. There are three ways 
in which the listeners may 
anticipate the appropriate 
word(s'). That is, within the 
presented language, on the 
basis of either semantic 
■(meaning), syntactic (grammar), 
or phonic (sound) information, 
as described below. Please 
not ice* that many times in- 
stances of closure are not 
pure; that is, one instance 
may deal with both syntactic 
andsemantic information. They 
cannot alv^ays be separated. 

1, Semantic closuce: Some ways 
'of reaching closure on the 
• basis o f 'serriant i c information 
m i g ht be : 

■4. 

a. Anticipation of a recurring 
word, phrase, sentence, or 
group of sentences? 

"Millions and mill'ons and. 
mi I I ions of cats" ( Mil lions 
■ of C a't s I Wanda Gag), 

'•And rain makes applesauce" 
( Rain l^akes Applesauce , . 
J u I i an ' Schee r ) 

b. Anticipation of a part or 
parts of a p rbg res s i ve o r 
c umu I a t i ve p I ot : 

Little Red -He n--"Who will 
help me grind the wheat?" 
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The Hou se That Jack Built 

Ant I c i pat of word(s) on 
basis of logic or cause-and-. 
effect relationships: 

"The clouds became dark over 
our heads' and It started to 
(ra-in)." 



"It was so hot 
cided t'o go to 
for a (swim)." 



that he de- 
the r i ver 



Syntactic closure: Anticipa- 
tion of grammatical forms such 
as tense, number, or gender: 

a. Tense: We had tj3 break only 
one, because all the others 
were already (broken). 

b. . Number: At first we saw only 

one goose, but soon all the 
other (geese)' came but. 

c. Gen.der: My father )was going 
to line store, so we went 
with (him). 



The. listener is asked to 
construct ot he r so I ut i on s or 
consequences to -problems and 
situations posed in the ^tory, 
supported by their 9wn logic 
or rat I o'na I e : 

What else could she have .done? 

\ 

How else might the story have 
ended? 

We should also mentio.n dealing with 
the responses made by the chi Idren. 
What does the teacher do with the 
response? In order to enhance self- 
concept, and en CO u rage inductive 
thinking, the following means are 
suggested : 

predictions - Verify them in the 
story, being sure to give 
^ credit for all credible ideas 
rega'^dless of how well they 
match the author's version. 

alternatives - Indivio^al and 
group evaluation of sugges- 
lions as to workability within 
, total context. 



Phonfc closure: Anticipation 
of word on the basis of the 
implications about the phonic 
components : 



a • Rhym i ng 



I sat by the I ake 
I looked at the sky 
And as I sat 



A fly went (by) 
(A T I y Went By , M. McCI intock) 

b. Alliteration: It was a plump, 
pink ( p'l g ) . I saw a black, 
bug-eyed ( beet I e ) . 



closure - Let children's response 
fill in, if, at all possible; 

not match exact 
the p rec i' se wo rd i ng 
i s cruc i a I to the 
examp I e , a rhym i ng 



if they do 
words, add 
only if it 
story (for 
wo rd ) . 



Other forms of closure may be dis- 
covered Dy persons working with 
these materials. Other means of 
"sitting in the author's chair" may 
also be developed through use. The 
ones discussed above do not exhaust 
the potential of this concept, but 
rather serve as a model and a 
beginning. 



Offering alternativesolutions 
and exp I anat f ons 



Additionai clarification may come 
f rom acknowledging that the tech-, 
niques designed to place the listen- 
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er "in the author's chair" do not: 

a. Focus attention on the re- 
sponse itself, that is, 

"value it for its own sake. 
The asking or wafting pro- 
cess must not distract from 
the story, ol f there Is no 
ready response, the teacher 
should move on nahurally or, 
in the case of closure, supply 
the author's term. 

b. Go outside the immediate 
story situation. The response 
is' used fn no other way than 
as it occurs in this story, 
to maintain a meaningful con- 
text at all t i mes . 

c. Ask for prediction, closure, 
or explanation, where there is 
no possibility for reason- 
able prediction (complete non 
sense, nonrelateid events, or 
extremely rare words in 
rh ymed endings). 

d. Ask for explanation or pre- 
. diction after it is answered 

completely in the story, or 
ask for prediction, closure, 
or exp I a na t i on a t a point 
which interferes with 
thoughtful appreciation of 
the whole (such as a climac- 
tic point). 

e. Ask for explanations or al- 
ternatives regarding an ir- 
relevant, minor issue or. one 

o b V. i_o^ujsJ_y_^n. swered in the 

texto (This restraint ap- 
plies less to closure. That 
is, closure items wil I often 
be miner items, but since 
flow is not interrupted as is 
, done in prediction, this is . 
allowable and is justified by 
the fact that It is a means 
to heighten listener in- 
V3 I vement . ) 
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The age of the children, their past 
experience, even their familiarity 
with the story will af>ect the 
degree of use of this guideline. 
With a very familiar story, older 
children may enjoy many pauses for 
closure, since they can'be highly 
successful, whereas, predictipns 
would be senseless on repeated, 
content. In contrast, many pre- 
dictions may be enjoyed by very 
young children even on familiar 
content • . 

To apply this guideline to the fox 
and grape fable, the three portions 
will be dealt w i "f h separately: 
prediction, closure, and alterna- 
tives or explanations. 

Prediction 

An appropriate request for listen- 
ers to make a pred i ct ion . wou I d be 
to foJ.,|ow;the line, "He took a run 
and a jijlioipjy"" with "What do you 
think ■h'ajjVe.ned ?" The I i stener has 
enough V^b'f orma t i on to ma ke a I og I - 
cal prediction (the jump succeeded 
or it didn't), and the answer to 
lhat question is crucial to the 
story outcome. 

Inappropriate requests would be: 

a. "...was strolling through an 
. . . ^" "What was he strolling 
through?" There i.s insuffi- 
cient information tomake 
such a prediction. ^ 

b. "One hot summer's day a.,." " 
"A what?" Again there is 
insufficient information to 
make this prediction. 

c. "l am sure thereare..." 

"What?" Not only is there 
insufficient information, 
but this interrupts the flow' 
■here toward the climax. 
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Closure 



An appropriate point to pause, in- 
vit'Ing listeners to join in and 
clos^e the sentence, would be; 
"Turning round again with a one, 
two, tb-^-e^ he. ... (jumped This 
Is pos s r b lijfe . to predict accuretely 
o r I og i ca I I y . 



Inappropriate request would be 



hot 
ff 



s umrne r ' s day a fox 



"On 

was..." There is not enough 
information available yet for* 
a reasonable prediction. 

"until he came to a bunch of 
..•" This is misleading, 
because I isteners may think 
of other items that, come in 
bunch.es,y more obvious than 
grapes, (e.g., bananas, or 
even people) In this context. 

"...nose in the air, saying 
..." There is insufficient 
Information here as to where 
the author is going, but >?ven 
if the question could be con-, 
side red appropriate on that 
count. It would be poor tim- 
ing, as it interferes wii-h 
the potentia^l for full appre- 
ciation of the climax of the 
story. The story needs to 
keep flowing forvthe listener 



to remain identified with the- 
character, and to feel the 
significance of his final 
statement . 



A I'ternatI ves/Explanations 



An appropr 
which to a 
ter na t i ve 
wo u I d be : 
have done 
( a I te rn at i 
say he bel 



sour?" (ex 



I n ap prop r i 
this part 
be : 



late act ion or event for 
sk listeners for an al- 
beliavtor or explanation- 

"What else could the fox - 
to try to get the grapes?" 
ve) OR "Why d i d the fox 
ieved the grapes were 
p I a na t i on ) . 



ate instances of using 
of the guideline would 



a. "Why were the grapes on a 
high- branch?" Th i s "ca I I s 
attention'to trivial infor- 
mation. 

bo "What was 'the fox trying to 
reach?" ^This .factual answer 
is rea.-^ily available-in -the. 
text, so it is insuhting^ to 
ask. 

c. "...in the al-r" "Why. was his 
, nosein the air?" This is an 
inappropriate point for in- 
terruption of thought. 
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ACTIVITY 24: Understanding Guideline III 



Summary 

In your own words, explafn Guide- 
'line III as If you were explaining 
Mt to'' someone outside the group. 
Cite at least ^one example not given 
in the text. 



Guide!iiie IV 

To faci I itate the. appi ication of 
the story to the lisfaners' own 
'lives 

The • I i steners are helped to identi- 
fy with elements of plot, thome, 
and/or characterization to: 

understand that their own feelings 
are "human," for broader accept- 
ance of selves and others, and " 

to empathize with a more expansive 
.experience base than, their own and 
to develop wiser, more satisfying 
decision-making skills and a feel- 
ing of powe r , 

Two mea.ns are suggested here to 
accompi ish these ends. The -teacher- 
provides opportunities for listeners 
to: 

l« Recall past experiences or con- 
; d i t^l'o ns in their own lives 
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similar to the. ones in the story 

Listeners then relive their-own 
experiences \'n some way: 

ora \ d i sc^u s s i on 

symbol ic representation in 
photos , a rtwo r k 

ro I e. p I ay i n g 

. Imagine or' project themselves 
into the story. 

Listeners experience the major 
events and/or feelings repre- 
sented in the^s'^tory in some 
s i mu I ated man her: 

ro I e p I ay i ng 

fahta5 y 

d i SGU &s I on 

art 
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This appli^cation might occur whil-e 
the story ^\ s being read , but .most 
of the ap p I I cla t i on s requ I re ^rr^^pre ^/^"^ 
time' so that 'th'ey would be more 
appropriate at the end of the, 
story. Again, there might be In- 
stances vVhere such activities woui'd 
be^helpfu'l both before and after 
the sfpry, to see the effect of th 
story'''*exper i ence . This type of 
activity should be planned so that 
it will not., i nter fere in ahy way 
with the'enjoyment • of the story as 
intended by the author.^ 

It would be necessary to know the 
particular children to. judge if a 
certain incident could be recalled 
or^ould have to^ be imagined, so 
for purposes of learning i,n this - 
- unit, the designation must be ar- 
bitrary, that wouLd'mean that 
certain of the suggested lessons ^ 
for fantasy or role playing would 
be unnecessary for those children 
who had already lived that parti- 
cular experience. The opposite 
might also occur. 

A wide range and variety of activ- 
ities miglit be included in this 
guideline. The. following sugges- 
tions apply to some potential 
curriculum' areas.. . 



Drama 

creative dramatics 
re-enact*ment 
puppetry 
TV /r ad i o show' : 

Art 

drawing, painting, and other 
media 
piTppets 

' other means of rep I ication of - 
, cha racter s 
costumes ' 
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Ora I Language 

^ retelling fhp story, or parts of 
the story ' 
roc a Ming parallels 
developing alternative a"ction > . 

si^tuations 
reading or telling story into 
tape for listening or narration 

Writing (if a p p ro p r i a t e ) 

> 

rete Ming 

developing a script for. dramatic ) 
use 

developing alternative endings, 

events , etc . 

writing additional chapters, 

seque I s , and the I I ke 

giving explanations for events ' 

a n d s i t u a t i o n s ^'f ' 

- J" 

In many cases some of the above 
suggestions would be combined. It 
i s -^d es i rab I e to invol^.ve pupils in 
a variety of ways, providing for 
differing interest and abilities 
and providing for strong commitment 
to a p art i cu I a r I y enjoyable project 
(e.g., making costumes, developing • 
a play, making props, making in- 
vitations, creating ads, presenting 
"the play). 

One additi.onal ,responsibi'Mty the 
teacher has in this regardMs to 
he-l p inte rested readers/l isteners 
to locate other resources related 
to the stor;.y of current interest. 
The teacher becomes a cross-refer- 
ence bank. This involves being 
knowledgeable about:, 

a. other books on the same topic 

b. other, books by the same autho*^ 

c. books wfth other types of 
similal^ties of interest to 
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the learners (format, Illus- 
tration s / sty I e , otc.) 

This skill, acquired gradually by 
Immersing yourself In children's 
IIterat1>re, Is most valuable to 
the children with whom you work. 
It does not imply that more books 
are heaped on an Individual or 
group, but that these additional 
''resources are simply made avails- 
able. . 

The Intention of Guideline IV is 
to enrich the experience; It Is 
not to : - 

a. subject learners' experiences 
or opinions to judgment or 
analysis; 

b. probe , beyond what is domfort- 
ably offered in a medium 
comfortable to the learner* 
(productive thinking can be 
provoked in learn^ps even 
when they do hot choose to 
share those thoughts publicly) 

c. hTghllght insignificant 
aspects of the plot. 

This guideline is intended to serve 
as the integrating mec^)anism to pu I I 
together the present I iterature 
experience and to find a place for 

• it in each learner's total I i«fe 

-experience. 

To apply this guideline to the fox 
and grape fable, the two sections 
will be treated as one, since it' 
is impossible to determine theoret- 
ically whether bny response would be 
past recollection or projection 
as it relates to any individual 
learner. 

An appropriarte means of providing 
the learners the opportunity to 
apply this story to their own lives 
Is: "Faecal I a time or pretend a . 
time when you tVied very hard^for 



something you wanted, but even af- 
ter trying several times, you could 
not get It. How did/do you feel? 

What did/do you" do next?" This 

Is then pursued by offering a vari- 
ety of means for ex pressing this 
f ee I I ng ( wr'I ting, telling, drawing, 
painting, recording, singing, 
dramati2ing,etc.). 

Inappropriate attempts to observe 
this guideline would be: 

a. "Think of a time or pretend a 
time when you said something 
with you r ' no se ;.n\ t ho air.'" 

This would be Inappropriate 
if done in isolation as cited. 
It could be appropriate if It 
were directly connected to 
the "sourgrapes" phenomenon. 

b. "Think of or pretend a time 
when you g'aVe up on something 
you tried but couldn't do. 
Then we'll all tell 'each 
other what we thought of." 



The basic idea might, be all 
right, but forced sharing is 
not acceptable, \especia.lly 
when, .worded t h i s^sita-y^ It 
could lead tp thinking about . 
and dwe I I i ng on f a i I ures. The 
statement cons ide red appropri- 
ate (above) is worded' so even- 
tual successis still possible, 

"Think of a good thing to 
quench 'your thi'^st on a hot 
day. Then we ' I I each te I I. what 
we thought of an^d then vote on 
who had the best idea." 

Not only does this activity 
begin by stressing an unim- 
portant aspect of the plot 
(.the specific item used to 
quench th/irst but judgment 
is going 'to be imposed on 
each persoh's idea, implying 
right/wrong, good/bad, etc. 
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ACTIVtTY25 Understanding Guideline IV 



S umm any 



In your own words^ explain Guide- 
line IV as if you we re-, exp I a i n i n g 
it\to someone not in this group. 
Cite at least one example not used 
•in the text. 




Addendum 



A few additional statements are* 
im.portant to classroom use of the 
gu i d3 1 i'nes. . These s^pec>k to use of 
all the guidelines, ^nd are neces- 
sary, cons i derat i ons since v i.o I at i on 
<i>f_.these poTnts can result in un- 
desirable adherence to a technique. 
This enters the t ' s-no t-w h a t-yo u- 
do-but-how-you-do-it" domain. 

Try, if you will, then, to stand 
back from the four guidelines and 
"sprinkl<3 them, with t Ke s^^sea so n - 



ings" before serving 

' I 

1. Using the known to move to the 
unknown 



\ 
2. 



turnips, the similarities and 
differR'^ces amorvg carrots, beets, 
and turnips can be highlighted 
to teach the new concepts 

Inductive questioning 

Formulating the actual questions 
builds on the above principle. 
Encourage the learner to take 
the parts he already has, and 
then., to form the whole for him- 
self. ■ In that wayteachers 
emphasize formulating important 
questions instead of providing 
answers. " It is best defined in- 
contrast to: 



Students are remindf=^.d of, or 
introduced tp, cojicepts via 
pres'en't knowledge ga i ned " through 
prior direct experience. The 
fami I iar or k^nown serves as the 
bridce to the novel or unknown. 
If the children know about car- 
rots a nd beets., but not a bout 



D i da ct i c te I I i ng : 
"This a n i ma I is a 
a ma ne and t a i I 



lion, 



R h e t h o r i c a I q-u e s t i o n i n g 
"T h is animal i^s a li o n 
Do'yo'j see the, mane and 
tail?" 



t has 



i s n ' 
the 



t it? 
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Deductive questioning: 

"This animal is a I i oris. Where is 

the mane? Where is the tail?" 

Inductive questioning:^ 
"Do you know a name for this 
animal? (After a response) Is 
there someth i ng_..sp9c i a I about a 
(thename they supply)?" 



As used here. Inductive question-- 
Ing implies a much more open-ended 
process, with no cne response con- 
sidered the so I u t i on-.. The -q ue st i on 
is set up as a problem, rather 
than telling I earners^ what is so, 
or pretending to ask with no In- 
tention of receiving real answers. 
Induction places more responsibil- 
ity /on the learners. They are 
guicred to bring knowledge and ex- 
periences to bear on a question. 

Both techn i ques are used in the 
following example of introducing 
a story that takes place in a 
setting with twc-story housing: 

"When I say 'house,' what do you 
■think of?" Ask for and I i sf a I I 
ideas thought of by the group. 
Children may 'want to illustrate the 
different types In some fashion. 

If the concept of multiple levels 
is not mentioned in t he c h t I d ren 's 
descriptions, ask, "Have you been 
in friends' or re I at i ves '*^ houses 
or apartments where some rooms ^ f"®^ 
downstairs and other rooms are 
upstairs? If not, think or- some 
stores or office^ you have been to 
where— you had— to c l-i mb- sta I rs-; to 
take an elevator or escalator to 
another floor. ^ Can you picture 
some rooms on top of other rooms?" 
Compare to playhouse or pet cage, 
something, in the classroom that has 
similar characteristics. Examine 
together the actual item. Maybe 
one child. would like to draw such 



a house for other^s to see. .."What 
would be different for you if your 
family lived in a two-story house, 
and your bedrooms were upstairs?... 
The family in this story lived in 
such a house. " 

The kno_wn - to-.u n known pr i no j p I e pro- 
vides direction as to ^where a 
teacher might start with the topic, 
wh i I e i n duct i ve qu e st i on i ng guides 
the actual formulation of tTie 
question. so the learner is held 
primarily responsible. 

Both strategies say to the learner: 
You already know a great deal. You 
are capable of finding out things 
for yourself. Whatyou already 
know can help you and others to 
make newdiscoveries. 

Because the two techniques work 
closely together, they are not 
considered mutual ly exclusive. 
That is, inductive questions that 
uncover areas where children Jack 
direct experience point to the 
need for using comparable "knowns" 
to bridge the gap. However, if you 
merely tell the children, "This is 
a kangaroo," you wj I ! not learn: 

which children already know of 
ka ng a roo s , or 

which children have no image of 
ka ng a roo-ne s s even when named. 

In ether words, telling is not 
teachingo The combination of 
finding familiar" handles" to which 
new Ideas can be attached and plac'-" 
ing half the responsibility on the 
learner should resu-lt in more' 
insignificant learning. 

One additional comment is necessary. 
Ti;e foregoing has dealt with teach- 
er questioning, but has not men- 
tioned what to expect or encourage 
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in the way of »pupil response. The 
crucial point is to provide pupi:rs 
the opportunity to consider the 
issue(s). From the teacher's stand- 
point it ishelpful, rewarding, 
and informative to receive the 
pupil's verbal or other concrete 
responses to the question or prob- 
Jem. jHowever, fpr any number of 
reasons, pupils may not choose to., 
"sharei" their responses. Even when 
pu p i I s' me re I y voice their re- 
sponses to themse I ves , or discuss 
the issue with family or peers 
later, never to be shared with the 
teacher, there is the potential 
for gain. Also, pupils gain from 
hearing the responses of others, 
even if" they do not feel., comfort- 
able offering t he i r own .\ 1 n o *; he ^ 
words, not all growth can be ob- 
served or even known. It has been 



shown, however, that pupil level 
of cognitive operation can be sig- " 
nificantly infl'tjenced by teacher 
questions. Five-year-olds can re- 
late personal experiences to 
rather abstract concepts in chil- 
dren's stories, as a direct result 
of being asked to recall such an 
experience. In most cases, this 
personalization does not occur 
automat ically or regularly with- 
out guidance for young childreno 

Theother implication of this point 
is that teacher beha\Mor cannot be 
judged solely on immediatelyobse r- ' 
vable pupil response. Pup'ils must 
become comfortable with a situa- 
tion - to utilize it well, so the 
teacher d ese rves c red i t for off-ring 
interaction opportunities even if 
they are not immediately - used. 



u.nknov/n--re I at i ng new concepts to 



.2. Summary of Guidelines for 
Literature Experiences 

Theme Identification 

Gu i d e I i n e I 

To check appropriate background of 
the learners, relative, to concepts, 
ideas, and vocabulary items crucial 
to the p I pt 

The listener is reminded of or 
introduced to background material 
important to understanding and 
appr ec i^at i ng the story. 

-to the — form -of-: ^ 

Inductive question (vs. deductive, 
telling, or rhetorical questions) 
--al lowing I isteners to use their 
own resources to make discoveries. 

Using the known to move to the 



comparable experience and knowl- 
edge the I isteners already have. 



G u i d e I i n e I I v 

To state a meaningful purpose for 
I i s ten i ng 

The listener has an investment in 
th-e story, someth i ng he hopes lo 

find out or decide upo n _a j) a j;;e- 

s u 1 1 6 f^' TiTTe~rn~ng'.7 ~~ 

in the form of: 

A verbalized question believed to 
greatly interest the listener, most 
commonly pos^d before the story is 
read. 
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Gtri-de-l-i ne— ! 



To sufficTently involve the 
I i stener to more than a pas- 
s 5 ve interest in the'plot and 
its construction 

-Xhe listener "sits in the 
author.' s .. cha i r" . to. make . .many ^ 
of the same decisions and 
choices the author had to 
make in regard to character- 
ization, plot development, 
and means of expression. 

i n the form of : 
Making predictions 
The listener is asked to 
hypotfies i.ze or guess__about^ 
upcoming events, conse- 
quences, etc. 

Supplying closure 
The listener is asked t'o 
anticipate exact words or 
ideas- to follow, on the ba- 
sis of information presented 
thus far, thereby "closing" 
thesentence.' Three types 
of closure are detailed: 
semantic^ syntactic, and 
phonic. 

Offerfng alternatives and 
exp I anat ions 

The listener is asked to 
construct other conse- 
quences of situations posed 
in the story or explanations 
of behaviors, supported by 
their own logic. 



Guideline IV 



To facilitate the ap- 
plicat^ion of the story to the 
listeners' own lives 

The listeners are helped to 
Identify with elements of 
plot', theme, and/or character* 



in the form of :■ 
Recalling similar 'past exper- 
iences in their personal lives 

Projecting or imagining t hem- 
selves in a new experience. 



Further notes : 

Guidelines I and II are de- 
signed to set the stage for 
maximun appreciation of and 
learning f rem the story , 
while at the same tjme re-, 
specfing and supporting a 
child' sself-image by as- 
suming he has valuable per- 
ception^ ^nd information to 
contrib They are typ- 

ically a^ied before the 
story is read, but there 
will be exceptions to this 
genera I i zat i on . 

Guideline III a. predictions, 
b. closure, and c. offering 
alternatives and explanations 
is typically applied during or 

^as part of the story, giving 

the listener an active role 

while I i steh i ng to the very 
aspects he/she is being asked 

..to "author." 

Guideline IV typically occurs 
after the story is read, since 
the story background is neces- 
sary for su"ch activities, 
whereas insertion during the 

s_to^r_y__wo-uJ_d ^o±.t_e-n_h-ax^mi-U-ULy — — 

interrupt the flow of language 
and i deas . 



There will be cases where a 
particular plot indicates a 
different sequencing' of these 
gu-idelines or a deletion of one 
or more. The stated sequence 
and use is offered because it 
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is usually applicable. 

A 5 -a g e n e r a I r u 1 e , t h e g r e a far 
part of th*e children's verbal 
• behavior will be encouraged 
and received before and aff-^r 
the story. There will usually 
be some listener involvement 
during the story, but not at the 
expense "of the plot and itr form 
of literary expression. Thereis 
usu^al ly less verbal involvement 
at the climax of the story, if 
it would distract from group 
interest or the author's intent. 

Since any plan must take into 
account the developmental level 
of the . ch i I d ren the prior and 
present classroom experiences, 
the "type -of book, and the author' s 
writing ^tyle, one needs to ^ 
balance the best use of the 
criteria, emphasizing one, elim- 
inating another, etc. ' The 
guidelines are not to dictate 
or limit the potential of these 
experiences. They are helpful 
only so long as they serve to 
aid the planning of rich ex- 
periences with literature for 
ch i I dren ..T - 

It has been mentioned that 
each guideline is intended to 
b..u ild a habit in t.he listener, 
for use independently as a 
Jistener to oral language and as-, 
a reader of written*- language. 
(This parallel. is extremely^ 
valuable.) This point neea§^to 
be brought to the surface 
repeatedly, since the teacher's 

role in asking the ques tions to 

'^caTT^y oTTt each guicdeiine should 
d i m i n i s h ,ove r time. That. is chil- 
dren will beginto look at a 
cover and\title, and make their 
own demandson thestdry. They 
will also begin to apply the 
story ideas readily^ to their own 
lives, after this technique has 



beenmo deled repeatedly and 
'meaningful I y. Continued depend- 
^en~c'e^~o'n " t e a c h'e r~ f a c i I i t at i o n is 
not des i red • . , 

.This concept applies even to 
theme identification at the 
child level. Rather than isolate 
the theme as theme, this skill Is 
developed through the application 
' to se I f (Gu i de I i ne I V ) . It is 
here that the open-ended ques- 
tions ( "Has -any th i ng like this 
happened to you?" or "Think of 
how else you might have behaved 
i n t h i s s to ry , " etc . , ) a re 
designed to h e J p ch ildren sense 
the larger message of the 
story. There does come a time 
when it is even appropriate to 
step outside the story a f ter a . 
story- ses s i on , and ask, "Why do 
you think the author wrote i'his 
story?" or "What was the author 
telling us by writing this story?" 
This can only be done when chil- 
dren are aware of the distinction 
between stories and real life, 
and are aware that another person 
(the auth'or) actual ly created 
these ideas on paper. Again, it 
i s not intended to convey an 
idea that every story is to 
"teach a lesson" and what the 
lesson is each time. Instead, 

. it is making a habit of being 
able to generalize 'from a literal 
incident to the broader spectrum 

of human expe r i en ce • Whe n t he 

technique is modeled and prac- 
ticed repeatedly with relevant 
and i^mportant content, adu Ifs 
are frequentlyamazed at how 

_s_o.p_h/L3JLi_C-a_te_d_„c.h_LI -drexj — ca n— {>eG-ome 
in this regard . 

If literature is a mirror of 
life, we are obligated to facil- 
itate children's seeing them- 
aelves in that mirror, and 
en r i ch i ng " the i r lives as a 
result. 
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_3ji_. S_yiL+he.s ^^^^^ I ' ne s. to_ 

Plan the Literature Experience 



This section will demonstrate how , 
the four guidelines may be used 
together to pr.ovi'de a rich^ involv- 
ing^ relevant literature e.5<perience 
for children, ■ To help in this 
mode I i n^ process^ you fo ! low" the 
same series of steps suggested for , 
teacher planning. In this way^ you 
can familiarize yourself with an 
org an ized planning system for the 
future, while reinforcing and . 
internalizing the content presented. 
Both have value for the future. 
They can facilitate discussion of 
■guideline application as well as 
of f e r ..a . f r amew.o r k f o r the eventual 
use of your own guidelines. 

The planning portion of the process 
includes three steps': 

1. reading the story text, 

2. recording- a variety of pre- 
planning ideas in all four 
catego^ries, and 

3. creating a detailed lesson plan 2, 
tKiat considers all four 
categories. 

i 

The procedures involved in car- 
rying out these step s foil ow : ' 



1 Reading the story text. 

This step is the most obvious. 
^~Kn o~w1"e cJ g^ot ""tTTe "pToT"i s es- 
sential to planning. Even if 
the teacher is acquainted with 



the plot on a second-hand basis 
or from some time ago, the sto- 
ry should be read i n« its en- > 3. 
tirety just before planning the 
lesson, to take note of writing 
style, format,illustrations, 
jand another characteristics 



that will have to be considered 
in satisfying the guidelines. 

It is c I so important ai' this"- 
time to become clear about the 
theme ot the' story. ; -^What is 
the author ' s i^n tended message.? 
It may be tha'f this story was 
selected because the plot or 
theme coord in ate. w i.th a broader 
study or co'ncern taking place 
in the classroom. In. such case, 
this examination would have 

already been carried out. 

. ■< 

Story selection should fit into 
on-going classroom activities 
and topics, so that the litera- 
ture experience (storytime) 
is not an isolated, unrelated 
portion of the daily program. 
However, since story selectjon 
is, the focus of Part I'of this ; 
unit, those concerns discussed 
there. 



Pre-planning for the literature 
ex pe r i en ce . 

This brainstorming phase gener- 
ates as many ideas as possible 
that relate to satisfying the 
four criteria. Form A (page 106) 
is of f ered--as--one format- for 
re cor ding shortnotes to your- 
self of potential ideas tor 
questions, activities, and top- 
ics for discussion. As__a^_r_ule^, 

~mo7^ i d'e'a s~~wo u Id appear, on this 
form than would finally appear 
in the detailed lesson plan. 



the deta i I ed I esson 



Design i ng 
plan. 

The pre-plann^ing ideas 
evaluated in terms cf: 



are now 
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Who are/the listeners? 



v;ay a re made c I ea r. 



What a re the o ve ra I I gpa I s of 
the experience so decisions can 
be made on selecting ideas to 
develop into practical form? 

The ideas then found useful for 
this particular situation are 
recorded in -^very concrete- terms on 
Form 'B : Lesson Plan (page 107.). 
Questions should be formulated in 
the specific language the teach- 
er believes appropriate; activ- 
ities s-i:o'j I d be specified with 
.m.a±er i a I s a n d p ro ced u re s I i.sted ; 
-discussions s ho u 1 d be -o u t Lined 
so major points and emphases 
are' indicated. The result _ 
is intended to^ be a "map" to 
be'fol lowed in presenting this 
particular- "book. The starting 
po int, end i ng po int, aitd in- 
tended highlights along the 



.^T h i s__L s_.no t .to s a y - t hat t h e - ^ — 

.mapbecomes a binding obligation 
to be fulfilled. The children's 
responses and spontaneous com- 
ments may lead a discussion in 
a different direction with 'dif- 
ferent fol I ow-u p-act i v i t t es 
resulting. Such flexibility is 
advantageous, but possible only 
when the teacher has already 
clarified his or: her perceptions 
of^^the slot and theme poten-^ial 
an i^^-hHao^f c I ea r objeciives. The 
best spontaneous 'act i V ; ty I s 
that which is we.U.~p lart ned.. When 
you really know where you are 
going, you are in a good posi- 
tion to meet options that occur 
spontaneously and to 'evaluate • 
their merit in terms of the 
'des i red end- -resu I t . ' ■ 



ACTIVITY 26: Moving a Pre-Plan into a Lesson Plan 



Have avai 
Made line. 



able a copy o f 
by Beme I man s . 



. In a small group, examine Form 
A: Pre-planning — to see how the 
author applied the guideline 
to th i s story. You w i I I -prob— 

• ably want to take the guide- 
I ines, one at a time, al lowing 
for referring back to' the def- 

n j_t i on s , an d explanations in 
the prev i ou s sect ion . 

. Add your own appl ications to 
each of the guideline questions. 
The model Hs _r>ot intended to 
offer the only answeYs to all 
these questions. It merely 
serves as a starter. 



Next, examineanddiscuss how 
those Pre-Planning ideas become 
'\ac t ua l/\ questions and activities 
•oru^-drm B: LessonPlan. 



Jot n-otes an d quest i on s f o r your 
instructor, if desired. 



11 



Assignment: Ac t i v i t y.^26-27 before 
the next group session'. 
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Form A: Pre-Planning 



Story Title 



J o t ^i^ote s i n answer to these 
q u e s t f-q n s : ^ 

1. What ^xthe theme of ^ the sto ry? 
Guideline! 



2. What are the important back- 
ground concepts? 




Gu itj e li ne M 



3. What are some possible purposes 

;f o r I i s t e n i n g ? ' . 

G u i d e I i n e I I I ' o 

4. Inwhatinstancescouldlisten- 
ers make predictions? ^ /^ ^ ctp^? 

5 L i s t e n e r s s u p p TY c ' 6 sTrr¥? " 

_ __>^-^^':^:!^<^_r'*>^^ 

<UmZzifot* ^^r^titAjt^ ^^e^ruL^ Kj-tyz^Cj^) ^^^^t^si^t^^. 

6. Offer alternative behaviors^ 
explanations? 
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Gu i de I I ne I V 



7. For whjch experiences shall I 
.as.k the ch i I dren to reca I I 

parallel experiences from their 

I i ves? . 

8. Into which ex'periences would it 
be helpful to have the children 
project themselves? /^.^^ 

Additional notes: 



Form^ B:' Lesson PI an 



Story Title 



Phrase discussion questions, in- 
dicate major points, and when im- 
po^rtan-t; indicate media, ngge/' 
I i ne ri DTTrbe rs , activities. 



cAi£^^<^^^^ ^^^.^^ ^ ^ ^^^^^^^^^^ 



- Du*ri ng t he . stb ry : 



^^aM</P^f ^^tUiJLCuMfoJ^ 




After the story 
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ACJiVITY 27: Summarizing the Guidelines 



Summary: 

In your own words explain all 
guidelines as if yqu were exp 
ing them to-, someone nqj: In th 
'group. Give at least one new 
examp le f or e h g u i d e I i n e . - 



four 
a i n- 

s 



I 



III. 



IV. 



Write the additional 
necessary to include 
Addendum) • - - 



conditions 
( f rom the 



(You may want to return to this 
page at a later time and revise 
your wording or' make additions.) 
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ACTIVITY 28: Taking Credit for Past Knowledge 



As mentioned earlier, some or all II. (Listening purposeX 
of. the ideas in thi^ learning unit 
may irot be -different from what^you 
have 'done in the past when reading 
stories to children. You may or 
may not have planned the particular 
techn iques you have ;^used in the 
past; you may or may not have been 
aware of why you practiced a cer- 
tain behavior. We hope that the^e 
activities have increased your 
awareness of the possibilities 
a nd he I ped ' you to make those 
choices consciously. 

. T h. I s.^a c t J y i t y i s-^ d e s i gnedtohelp 
you examine what you brouglit to^ ' 
this unit from your own experience. 
You may want to refer to your pre- 

^assessment work, especial I / the 
perf o rmance' jtap-e^ou did for your- 
self , in order to gi veth I s task 
sufficient attention. 

Beside the numeral for each' of the ' 
four g u I de I i nes, wr i te any behavior 
you have already practiced In the 
past that you would consider to 
be a satisfaction of that guide- 
line: 

1. (Background concepts)^ 



Ml. ( Pred i ct ion ) 
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(Closure) 



|V. (Recall experiences) 



( A I ternat I ves ) 



(Project in to experiences) 



ACTIVITY 29t Developing a Complete Lesson plan 



To • a p p r ec i a te and understand the 
use of all guidelines in present- 
ing a story selection to children, 
you need to apply them* to a total 
story unit^ as soon as possible. 
To- this end , The Turnip^ a f o I k- * 
tale, by J- an i n"a Doma n s ka will be 
used. After you have enjoyed the 
^story, you can see how a plan can 
be made for. presentation. 



1) Read The Turnip story. 

2) Complete 

3) CompletetheLesson Plan 



Pre-P I a n n i ng , 



Form A 



Form B 



Work with a partner or in a sma 
group, as de'i-'rired, discussing 
each^phase' of the task. 



Do : PART" I I B 
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Form A : Pre-PI ann i ng 



Story Title_ 

Jot notes In answer to these 
questions: 

1. What Is the theme of the story? 
6u i de I I ne I 

2. What arc the Important back- 
ground concepts? : 

Gu ide ! Ine I I " 

3. What are some possible purposes 
for II ste n i ng ? 

Gu I de n ne I M 

•4. In what i n sta n ce s cou I d listen- 
ers make predictions? 

5. Listeners supply closure? 

6, Offer alternative behaviors, 
explanations? 



Guide! ine IV ' . * / 

7. For which experi-^nces shal-l I 
ask the -children to recall 
parallel experiences from their 
I i ves? 



'8. Into, which experiences would it 
be helpful to have the children 
project them selves? 



Additional notes: 



Form B: Lesson Plan 



Story Title 



Phrase discussi-on questions, in- 
dicate major points, and when im- 
portant: indicate media, page/ 
line numbers, activities. 

Before the story": 



Du r i ng 'the story : 



After the story: 
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4. Eva-Iua'ting the Literature 
. Exper i ence > 



Following pla*nning, ihree steps 
are added to those previously men- 
tiGrned (page 1 1 0 ) -to complete the 
process of ga'ining the competencies 
invo^lved inthis-unif. s 

4) Teac'h^the lesson while recording 
it on audiotap.B. At a later 
date, you 'will use audiotape 
only occasionally to check on 
s-pecif>ic issues. During train- 
ing, it is- used each time to 
provide immed-'i ate feedback for 
every stage of proficiency. 



5) Listen to the audiotape while 
watching your plan and the. story 
text unfold. You can gain: 

■.an awareness of deviations 

from your original plan, 

/ 

'a careful examination of 
chi Idren's responses, as 
we I I a s ■• 

new options for discussion 
or activities that had not 
occurred to you before. 




Based on hearing thetape, insert 
any modifications into the lesson 
as taught in cpntrast to the les- 
son as pl/?nned. Do this with red 
ink or another eq ua I I y d i ^t i n ct i ve 
medium that can l>e readily seen. 
Thus:" 

imagine that Madel I'ne ha d -mtHT^^-s-< (substitution) 

insteaa of an operation. What 
might have been different? 

< (del etion ) 

Discuss while the teacbr^er re- < (addition) 

cords the ideas, and nlustrate 
ideas in whatever med'ia desired. 



For mod i f i cat i'on s not listed in 
thjs sample, use any common -sense, 
easily i n te rp ret^d "mea n s' o f show- 
ing the-change's made, upon your 

423 



prior plan. The goa L is an easily 
understood system for you an^d any- 
one with whom you discuss your 
plans., 
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6) Complete the se I f -assessment 
questions. Form C (page 116).^ 
This' process in intended to aid 
the t-raining by focusing thought 
immedJately afterward on the 
lesson and evalua+ing in rela- 
tion to future improvements. 
The questions collect such in- 
f orma t i on ..a s : 

Were the guidelines ^fulfil led, 
and how 'wei*e they fulfil led? 



What changes were 
spontaneous I y? 



made" 



Were those changes justified? 

/■ 

This assessment is in tended to 
lead to i mprovemen ts in this par-, 
ticular plan' for future use, and, 
mo re importantly, to improvements 
in teaching techniques in general, 
thus facilitating a rich literature 
experience for children. 



Are any improvements recommehded? 







J 
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ACTIVITY 30: Seif-Assessment of a Lesson 



1. Read Form C: Se I f -A s se s sme ij t . 

?. With a partner, discuss what 

i nf ornpa t i on you gained from this 
task that you would, not other- 
wise ha ve . 

3i Using your lesson plan from 

The Turn i p , and your audiotape 
of your reading, make the appro- 
priate entries on the, Self- 
Assessment form, 'Questions 1 -7\ 
1 

4. For purposes of this task only, 
number those changes, s) they 
can be referred to. in the 



empty space on the reverse side' 
of Form C, write the possible 
reasons for those, changes you 
cited. (E.g., deletion of three 
instances for^making predictions 
Reason: the earlier prediction 
opportunities revealed that this 
actjvity was too difficult for 
this group of children.) 

5. Think about what you would do 
differently (if anything) if 
you were to try this lesson 
again. Enter these comments 
in Question 8 . 
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Fo r m C : 



Se I f-Assessment 



-Story Title : ^ 

After teaching the lesson: 

~ Av W i t h red i n k, indicate any de- 
viations from the lesson as. 
- taught- that d i f f er from the 
I esson a s p I anned • 
Describe here any additional 
changes NOT co* anient to In- 
sert into the prior lesson 
plan.. 



B, Use the modified lesson as 

taught to answer the questions 
below, thereby offering the 
exact means of satisfying each, 
guideline. 

Guideline! 

1, What background concepts were 
d i scu ssed ? 



G u i d e I i n e I I ■ 

2, What purpose for listening was 
set up? 



Guideline III 

3. In what instances d i listeners 
have opportunities make 
pred i c t i on s? 
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4, I n what instances d I d I I s.teners 
have. opportun ities to 'sup ply 
c I o su re ? 



. 5 , „.l.n what- insta nces drd I isteners 
have opportunities to offer 
alternative behaviors, explana- 
tions..? 



Gu i de I I ne IV 

6. F r. which expediences were 
listeners asked to recall 
parallel ex pe r i en ce s f rom their 
lives? In what medi'a? 



7, Into wh i ch exper iences were 
i isteners asked to project 
themselves? In wha't media? 



8, If I were to do this lesson 
again, I would make these 
changes: 



9, Would I use this story again 
with the same children? !f s^o, 
why would I? Would I make any 
changes? - 



1 



5, Independent Application 



To begin applying- the principles 
in this unit to your own indepen- 
dent planning, you will work 
through the same stages just ob- 
served in the models, Madeline 
and The Turn-ip. Three story titles 
will be offered. All three texts 
are to be read, so that you can 
choose the one best suited to your 
pres^ent situation. You thgn' begin 
the same process described above. 
For each of the six steps you can 
compare your concrete ideas with 
those of peers. Again, it is not a 
matter of right/wrong distinctions 
or any one plan being regarded a 
perfect model. Instead, you are 



attempting to match the "spirit" 
of the guidelines, which you should 
better understand through -the con- 
crete examples of actual stories. 
Use the sample mode Is in.waysyou- 
think will help you become inde- 
pendent and confident in using the 
guidelines on your own. 

Three different experiences are 
planned to Let you apply the guide- 
I ines and teach a lesson. Three 
books will be offered each time;"^ 
you can choose the one best suited 
to your' situation, A worksheet is 
provided for you to track your 
steps t h ro ug h eac h sto ry . 



ACTIVITY 31: Independent Application No. 1 

story 

Title_ Author_ 

n 1 • Read the story text. 

n 2. Write the pre-plan. 

I I 5. Design the lesson plan. 

□4,^Teachthe*lessonwhile 
taping, 

I I 5. Insert modifications on 
lessonplan. 

n 6. Complete self-assessment. 

(name) [ ^ . (date) , 
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Form A: Pre-Planning 

Story Title . 

Jot notes in answer to these 
questions: 

1. What is the theme of the story? 
6u i de I i ne I 

2. What are the important back- 
grou nd concepts? 

Gu i de I i ne I I 

3. What are some possible purposes 
for I i sten i ng? 

-I 

Gu i de li ne I II 

4. In what instances could listen- 
ers make predictions? 

5. Listeners supply closure? 

6. Offer alternative behaviors, 
exp I anat ions? 

129 
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Guideline IV 

7. For which exper i ences sha I I I 
ask the' ch i I dren to recall 
parallel experiences from their 
I i ves? 



8. Into which experiences would it 
be helpful have the children 
project themse I ves? 



Additional notes ; 



Form B : Lesson P I an 
Story Title 



Phrase discussion questions, in- 
dicate major points, and when im- 
portant: indicate media, page/ 
line numbers, activities. 

Before the story: 



During the sto ry 



After the story: 
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Form C: Self-Assessment 



Story Title 



After teaching the lesson: 

A, With red ink, indicate any de- 
viations from the lesson as 
taught that differ from the 
lesson as planr^ed. 
Describe here any additional 
changes NOT convenient to in- 
sert into the prior lesson 
plan. 



B. Use the modified lesson as 

taught to answer the questions 
below, thereby offering the 
3xact means of satisfying each 
guideline, 

Guidelinel' 

j» What background concepts were 
d i scu ssed ? 



Guidel ine II 

2* What purpose for listening was 
set up? 



Gu ide I i ne III 

3, In what instances did I isteners 
have opportunities to make 
predictions? 
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4. In what Instances did listeners 
have opportunities to supply 
c I osure? 



5. In what instances did listeners 
have opportunities, to offer 
alternative behaviors, explana- 
tions? 



Gu idel ine I V 

6. For which experiences were 
listeners asked to recall 
parallel experiences from their 
I i ves? I n what med i a? 



7. Into which experiences were 
I isteners asked to project 
themselves? In what media? 



8. If I were to do this lesson 
again, I would make these 
changes: 



9. Would I use this story again 
with the same children? If so, 
why would I? Would I make any 
changes? 
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ACTIVITY 32: independent Application No. 2 

story 

Tit'le______ Author. 

□ 1. Read the story text. 

□ 2. Write the pre-plan. 

□ 3. Des I gn the lesson plan. 

□ 4. Teach the lesson whil-e 

taping. 

n 5, Insert mod i f i ca t i on s -on 
lesson plan. 

□ 6. Complete se I f -a s se ssmen t . 
( name ) 
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Form A: Pre-Planning 



Story' Title 



Jot notes In answer, to these 
questions: 

1. What Is the theme of the story? 



Gu i de I I ne I 

2. What are the important back- 
ground concepts? 



Guideline ! I 




3. What are some possible purposes 
• for I i sten i ng? 



Gu i de I i ne I ! I 

4. In what i n s tan ce s co u I d listen- 
ers make predictions? 



5. Listeners su pp I y. c I o su re? 



6. Offer alternative behaviors, 
explanations? 
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Gu i de I i ne I V 

7, For which experiences shall I 
ask the children to recall 
parallel experiences from their 
I i ves? ' 



8. Into which experiences would it 
be helpful to have the children 
project themselves? 



Phrase discussion questio.^is, in- 
dicate major points, and /when im- 
portant: Indicate media, page/ 
line numbers^, activities^ 

Before the story: ^ 



Story Title 



Additional notes : 



Form B: 



Lesson Plan 




/ 



During the story :' 



After the story: 
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Form C: Self-Assessment 
Siory Tltle.^ 



After teaching the lesson: 

A. With red Ink, Indicate any de* 
vlations from the lesson as 
taught that d i ffer- from the 
I osson as planned. 
Describe here any additional 
changes NOT convenient to in- 
sert Into the prior lesson 
•plan. 



0. Use the modified lesson as 
taught to answer the questiors 
below, thereby offering the ^ 
exact means of satisfying each 
guideline-, 

Gu i de I i ne I 

1. What background concepts were 
d i scu ss^d ? 



Guideline • ! I 

2. What purpose for listening was 
setup? 



Gu id e I i ne I I I 

3. In what i Dsta nee s d i d listeners 
have opportunities to make 
pred ict ions? 
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4. In what instances did listeners 
have opportunities to supply 
c I o su re ? 



5. In what instances did listeners 
have op^portun i t i es to offer 
a I te'rna t Ive behaviors, exp Ian a- 
tions? 



Gu I d e I t n e I V 

6» Forwhich experienceswere. 
listeners asked to recall 
paral lel exp'erlence^ from their 
lives? In what med i a ? 



7. Into which experiences were 
listeners asked to project 
themselves? In what media? 



8. If I were to do this lesson 
•••again, I would make, these 
'chang^es: 



9-* Would I use this story again 

with t he same ch i I dren ? If so, 
\^hy would I? Would I make any 
c h a n g e s ? • ■ 



ACTIVITY 33: Independent Application No. 3 

ft 

story 

Title_ Author 

□ 1. Read the story text. 
□^2. Write the pre-plan. 

□ 3. Design, the lesson p.lan* 

□ 4. Teach the lesson while 

ta p i ng . 

D 5. Insert mod,i f i ca t i on s on 
i e sson plan. 

□ '6, Complete se I f -a sse ssme nt . 

(name) , \ (date) 
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Form A: Pre-Planning 



/ 



Story Title \ ' 

Jot notes in answer to these 
questions: 

1. What is the theme of the story? 



6u i de I i ne I 

2. What are the important back- 
grou nd concepts? 



Guideline II i 

3. What are some possible purposes 
for I i sten i ng? . 



Gu i de I i ne I ! I ' . 

;4. In what instances could listen- 
ers make predictions? 

! 

I 

1 

5. Listeners supply closure? 



. 6« Of f er^a I ternat i ve behaviors, 
exp I anat Ions? 
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Guideline IV ' 

7. For which experiences shall I 
ask the children to recall 
parallel experiences from their 
Ti ves? 



"8. Into which experiences 
be helpful to have the 
project themselves? 



Additional notes: 



Form B: Lesson Plan 



Story Title 



wou Id it 
ch i I dren 



Phrase discussion questions, in- 
dicate ma jor . po i nts > and when im- 
portant: indicate media, page/ 
line numbers, activities. 

Before the story : ■ 



During the story: 



After the story: 
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Form C: Se I f 
Story TItle_ 



-Assessment 



After teaching the Is sso^^^\^^ 

A. With red yviVs^^^^^-rf^o^^^ de- 
viations J-r6n\ the Lesson as 
taught t1iat differ from the 
I esson as plan ned . , . 
Describe here any additional 
changes NOT convenient to in- 
sert Into the prior lesson 
plan. 



B. Use the mod I f I ed ! es son as 

taught to answer the questions 
below, thereby offering the 
exact means of satisfying each 
guideline. 

Gu I de I I ne I 

1. What background concepts were 
d i scussed ? 



Guideline II 

2, What purpose for^ I istpning was 
set up? 



Guldelineill 

3. In what instances did listeners 
have opportunities to make 
pred I ct i on s? 
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4. In what instances did listeners 
have opportunities to suppbV 
Closure? ^ 



5. In 'What instances did liste 
have opportunities to offer 
alternative behaviors, exp! 
tions? 



Guideline i V 



For which experiences were 
listeners asked to recall 
parallel experiences from their 
I I ves? I n what rned 1 a? 



Into which experiences were 
Listeners asked to project 
themselves? I n wha t med i a -? 



8. I f I were to do this lesson 
again, I wou Id make these 
changes: 



9. Would I use this story again 
with the same children? If s 
why would I? Would I make an 
c ha ng es ? 
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INTEGRATION AND FURTHER APPLICATION 



We now complete the cycle for your 
experience as a learner in this 
unit. The significance of these 
activities and investment of time 
and self can be known only whq.n 
you actually use them for yourself 
in a "nonas s i gned " way. 

The following tasks are designed 



to aid this transition in to inde- 
pendent application of your learn 
ing experience. It is intended' 
to help you answer for yourself: 
What do I now have? What do I in 
tend to do with it? One addition 
al task helps you to assess at a 
later date where you are in rela- 
tion to this top i c • 



ACTIVITY 34: integrating what was Learned 



Without referring to the same 
task earlier in this unit, 
think about why you like to 
read stories to children: 
Jot'your reasons here. 



Now look back to Activity 1. 
read your responses to this 
same question prior to your 
work in the un.it. 
Hov; are your responses simil 



and 



ar 



How are your responses different? 



Comment on comparing your two 
sets of responses: 
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2. Think back to the Saroyan story 
about Jim Davy and his first day 
of school (Activity 2) , 

In what ways wer^ the Guidelines 
for Facilitating Literature 
Experiences observed in that 
session with you, as an. adult 
learner? 



In what way did the use of those 
guidelines enhance the exper- 
ience for you? 



ACTIVITY 35: Applying the Facilitating Guidelines to 
the Learning process in this unit 



This activity is intended to aid 
you in seeing how the Guidelines 
for Facilitating Li te rat u re , Ex- 
periences have broader application 
than just for literature and/or 
just for children. What adult 
habits have they fostered in you? 

1, Look back over the unit briefly 
and observe how the content was 



presented in general, and remind 
yoursel f of what you were asked 
to do, (If you wish, your i n- 
st ructor will guide you through 
this review^ or you ma'"y do it 
for your*5elf. Careful rereading 
of the guidel i ne Summary section 
with "further notes" (pages 101-102) 
is^particilarly advisable at this 
point. 
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What indicators can you cite 
where each of, the guidelines 
was observed in the learning 
process that you experienced: 

a. In what way(s) was the back- 
ground you brought to the 
topicassessed before moving 
forward? 



In what ways were you given 
opportunities to apply the 
learnings and genera I izations 
to your own situation in 
which you intend to use these 
i dea s? 



b. In what instances were you 
given a focus or purpose for 
listening, reading, observ- 
ing, attend i ng? 



In what ways were you given 
opportunities to understand 
and,appreciate the "theme" of 
what I iterature experiences 
for children are all about? 



In. what instances were you 
encouraged to supply possi- 
ble solutions, ideas, alter- 
natives before the author's 
point of '^.iew was expressed? 
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ACTIVITY 36: Demonstrating the Competencies iearned in this unit 



At this time, you are asked to 
demonstrate your\use of the 
competenc i es : 

1. Choose which of ^he Eugene Fern 
books (offered by\your instruc- 
tor) seems to best\f it the age 
level you will plan\for and 
read to. 

2, Assess the book on the'^Guide- 
lines for Literature Selection 
forms. . \ 



3. Construct a Pre-Plan for th 
book (Form A) . . 



4. Develop a Lesson Plan for the 
boo k ( Fo rm ,B ) . 

5. Write a descriptiofi of the 



children you plan to read the 
book to. Cover the issues you 
addressed in "Relevance to My 
Children," on the Literature 
Se I ect i on f orm • 

6.. Teach your Lesson Plan while 
audio -taping the entire session 

7. Self-assess the lesson (Form C) 

.8. Gather the evidence of all the 
above items, plus the audio- 
tape and the book, and turn 
them in to your instructor 
under one cover, we I I 
label led. 

9. Arrange for a conference re- 
\ garding this experience with 
\ this learning unit. 



ACTIVITY 37: Summari2dng Learnings 



Think back over this entire train- 
ing process. You may have learned 
some new content. You may have 
learned some new methods to en- 
hance learning. You may have 
learned something nevy. about your- 



self or otxhers. What are three or 
more of the most significant 
things you feel you have learned 
from t h i s ex pe r i ence? What do you 
now have? ' 



/ 



\ 

\ 
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ACTIVITY 38: Planning for using these Competencies 



We have all had experiences that 
were interesting at the time, but 
were soon "stored on the shelf" 
once w 3 resumed our daily rou- 
tine; they resulted in what ap- 
peared to be very little impact. 
Think about the skills you have, 
learned in this unit. You may 
feel that you have learned very 
different things from what the 



author original ly intended. Good! 
Whatever you have learned, maksja 
plan for using it. What can you 
do immediately in your work with 
children that will result from 
what you think youhave gained 
he re ? Wr i te yojj^r plan below. Be 
specific. Include approximate 
time lines. What will I do with 
what I have? 
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ACTIVITY 39: Long-term use of the Competencies Learned 



This activity is intended to be 
used perhaps six months after com- 
pletion of the learning unit. Your 
instructor may set a due date. 



! have used t h© . I i te ra tu re unit 
criteria^ for approximately: 



1-10 


□ 


1 essons 


10-25 


□ 


I esson 5 


2 5+ 


□ 


1 essons 



I have now 

□ 'developed my own guidelines 

n made modifications in the guide- 
lines. These are described 
below: 



(Date) 



■ ' ■ • ■ ■ . ■ v 

(Signature) ^ " ' \ 

(Site) ' 
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The Rrst Day of School 

by V. . I I i am Saroyan 



He was a little boy named Jim, the 
first, and only child of Dr. Louis . 
Davy, 717:Mattei Bu i I d i ng , . an d it 
was^his first day at school. His 
father was French, a small heavy- 
set man of forty .who'se ' boyhood had 
been full of poverty and unhappi- 
nes s an d am b. i t I'on . His mot he r was 
dead: she died when. Jim waslborn, 
and* the only woman he knew Inti- 
mately was Amy, the Swedish house- 
keeper. 

It, was Amy wiio dressed him in his 
Sunday cloihes, and took him to 
school. ..Jim Mked Amy, but he 
didn't like her for taking him to 
school. He told her so, AlU^the 
way to school he told her so. 

I don ' t like you , he sa i d . I 
don't' like you any more.. 

I like youy the housekeeper said. 

Then why are you taking me to 
sc hbo I ? he sa id. . ' 

^He" had taken walks with Amy be- 
fore, once alJ the way to the 

^Court. House Park tor the Sunday 
afternoon band concert, but this 
wa I k • to .schoc I was different. 

What for? he said. 

Everybody must go to school, the 
'housekeeper Uaid, 

Did you go to fjchcol? he said. 

No sa i d Amy u 

Then why do ! have to go? he said. 



He walked on with her in silencej, 
holding her hand. I don't like 
you , he sa i d . I don ' t I i ke you \ 
anymore.' 

I like you , said Amy . 

Then why are. you taking me to 
school? he said again. 

Why? 

The housekeeper knew how fright- 
ened a l ittle boy could' be about 
going to s choo I . 

You will like it, she said* I 
think you wi I I sing songs and 
playgames, 

I don't want to, . he said'. 

I will comeand.get you every 
afternoon," she said. 



You will like it, said the. house- 
keeper. 



/I don't like you, he told her again 

She felt very unhappy ^about the 
little boy going to school, but 
she knewthat he would have to go. 

T he school building was very ugly 
\^to her and to the boy.. She didn't 
,1 ike the way it made her" feel , and 
going up the steps with- him she 
wished he didn't have to- go to 
school . the hal Is and rooms scared 
her, and him, and the smell of the; 
place too. And he didn't like Mr.', 
Barber, the principal. 

Arny d es p i sed . Ba rbe r . 

What i^ the name of your son? Mr. 
Barbersaid. / 



This ? s Or . Louis Davy's so n , sal d 
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Amy. His name is Jim.-^ I am Dr. 
Davy's housekeeper. 

James? said Mr. Barber. 

Not James, said Amy, just Jim. 

All right, said^-Mr. Barber. Any 
middle name? : 

No, said Amy. He is too sma I I for 
.a middle name. Just Jim Davy. 

All right, said Mr'. Barber. We'll 
try him out in the first grade. If 
he doesn't get along^all right 
we'll try him out in kindergarten 

Dr. Davy said tc start him in the 
f i r st gra'de , : .a i 1 Amy . Not kin-' 
dergarteh. 

AM right, i d Mr Bar'er. ~~ 

The houseke9p3r ixnew how fright- 
ened the little boy was, sitting 
on the cha:r, and she tried tq'- 
let him kncv/ how '^uch s'^^e loved 
hi/m and how sorry she was cDout 
e'Verything. 3he wanted to -say 
something fine to him aboLT ev- 
erything, but she cculdn'r say 
anything, and she s very pr'oud 
of the nice way he got down from 
the chair and stood beside Mr. 
Barber, waiting to go with him 
to a' c 1 a s s room . 

On the way [iome she was so proud 
of him.she began to cry. 

Miss Binney, the teacher of the 
first grade, was- an old lady who 
was a! I dried out. The room was 
ful I of I ittle boys and girls. 
School smelled strange and sad. 
He sat at a desk and I istened " 
carefully.- . " 

Hq heard some of the names: 
Charles^ Ernest^ At o in ^ Norman ^ 
Betty^ Hannah^ Juliet^ Vicyta^ ' 
Folly. 
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He listened carefully and heard- 
Miss Binney say, Hannah Winter, 
what are .you chewing? And he saw 
Hannati Winter blush. He liked 
Hannah Winter right from the 
beg inning. 

Gum, sa i.d Hannah. 

\ . i . ' ■ 

Put it in the waste-basket, said 
Miss Binney. 

--He; saw the I i tt I e girl wa I k to 
the front of the class, take the 
gum from her moLth, and drop it 
into^the waste-basket.- 

And he heard Mi,ss Binney say, 
Ernest Gaskin, what are you 
chewing? 

Gum , sa i d Er nd st . 

And/he liked Ernest Gaskin too. 

They, met in the schoolyard, and 
Ernest taught him d few jokes. 

Amy was in the ha! 1 when 'school 
ended i She was "sullen and angry 
at everybody until she saw the 
^i r4tlq boy. She was -amazed that 
he was^n't changed, :that he wasn't 
'hurt, ^rperhaps utterly.un alive, 
murdered". j' The school and every- 
thing about it frightened her very 
much. She took his hand and walked 
out o f l\he building with him, 
feeling angry and proud.- 

■Jim sa ! d ,\ I Wha y' comes after twenty- 
n i ne ? \i / 

Th i rt y , sa^ i d 'Amy . ^'^ ■ 

You r face \^s' d i rty , he said. 

His father /v/as very quiet'at the 
supperta b I e. 

What comes after twenty-nine? the 
b o y s a i d , ; 



Thirty, said his father. 

Your faco is dirty, he said. 

In the morning he asked his father 
f or a n i eke I . ' 

What do you wSnt a nickel for? his 
father sa id.. 



muc h . . 

Miss Binhey said, Jim Davy, what 
are you ahewingl 

Ha '|ha ha, he thought. 

Gum!, he sa i d . 



Gum., he said. 



He walked to, the waste-paper basket 
and back to his seat, and Hannah 
Winter saw him, and Ernest Ga sk i n. 
His father gave him a nickel and on too. That was the best part of 
the way to school he stopped at school. 
Mrs. Riley's store and bought a 

_packag^ of Spearmint. !t began to grow too. 

Do you want p piece? he asked Amy. Ernest Gaskin, he shouted in the 



Do you want'to give me a piece? 
the housekeeper said. 

Jim thought abjDut it a moment, and 
-them he sa i d , Yes. 



schoolyard, what are .you chewing? 

Raw elephant meat, ^'aY^d Ernest 
Gaskin. Jim Davy, what are you 
chew i ng ? 



Jim t r i ed- to . t h i n k of something 
Do you like me? said the housekeep- very funny to be chewing, but he 



er . 

I like you, said Jim. 
me? i 



Oo vou I i ke 



Yes, said the ho u se keep*? r . 

Do you I i ke schoo I ? / 

\ / 

Jim didn^t know for /sure, but he 
knew he liked the part about gum.. 
And Hannah Winter.; / And Ernest 
Gas k i n . 

I don't know, he sbid. 

bo you sing? asked the housekeeper, 

^No, we don't^sing, he said. 

Do you p I ay /games? , she said. 

Not i n^ the /sc hoo I , he said. In 
the ya rd.^ w^e do . 

He I iked /the part about gum very 



CO u I d n ' t . 

Gum, he SNaid, and Ernest Gaskin 
lauyhed louder than Jim laughed 
when Ernest Gaskin said raw ele- 
phant -neat. 

It was funny no matter what you \ 
said. \ 

Going back to the classroom J i^ savX 
Hannah Winter in the hall. 

Hannah Winter, he said, what in the 
world are you. ohewingl 

The little girl was startled. She y 
wanted to say something nice that 
would honest iy show how nice she 
feltabout having Jim say her name 
and ask her the funny question, 
making fun of school, but she 
couldn't think of anthing that nice 
to say because they were almost in 
the room and there wasn't time 
enough . 



\ 
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Tutti-frutti, she said with des- 
perate haste. ' 

It seemed to Jim he had never be- 
fore heard such a glorious word, 
and he kept repeating the word to 
h i mse I f a I I day . 

Tutti-frutti, he said to Amy on th 
way home. 

Amy Larson, he said, what , are ^ 
you , chewing? 

He toid his father all about it at 
the su pper table. 

He said. Once there was a hill. 
On the hill there was a mill. 
Under the mill there was a walk. 
Under the walk there was a key. 
What i s i t? . 

I don't know, his father said. 
What is it? 

Milwaukee, said the boy. 
The housekeeper was delighted. 
Mill. Walk. Key, Jim said. 



Tutt i-f rutti . 

What's that? said his father. 

Gum, he said. The kind Hannah 
Winter chews. 

Who's Hannah Winter? said his 
e father. 

She's in my room, he said. 

Oh, said, his father. 

After supper he sat on'the floor 
with the small red and blue and 
yellow'top that hummed while it 
spinned. It was al I right, he 
guessed. It was still very sad, 
but the gum part of it was very 
funny and the Hannah Winter part 
very nice. Raw elephant meat, he- 
thought with great inward delight. 

Raw elephant meat, he- said aloud to 
his father who was reading the 
evening paper. His father folded 
the paper and sat on the floor be- 
side him. , The housekeeper saw them 
together on the floor and for some ■ 
reason tears came to her eyes. 
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Knowing Your Students 



To deal effectively with Guideline 
I , a teacher must know what back- 
ground the listeners are bringing 
to the story. An experienced 
teacher, familiar with the commun- 
ity! 9ge.. level, and particular 
c h.i I d ren may not feel a need for 
help with this type of information. 
Such a teacher may read the sug- 
gestions, but not find it necessary 
'to devote time to the activities.. 
Others may find it a helpful be-- 
ginning to become acquainted with 
thel24-hour lives of the stu'dents. 

1 . • Ga i n f am.i I i.a r i t y with the i m- 
n^ediate neighborhood fstor'es,' 
plarks, community centers, 
* restaurants, group functions) 

. a lid Isorn some of the. .after- 
school and weekend activities. 

2. Ob\serve the community during 
the day with the children, for 
aVthrough their eya^ and mouth" 
version. Take photos to use 
back in the c!j5sroorn for 
thorough iiscussions and later 
reference. Be suro '""o photo- 
graph all areas/objeci s thought 
to be T- i g n i f i .c a n t by i h e chil- 
dren, as wel I as tf-ose of your 
choice. Caption the pfiotos with 
the cf-iildren's labels and de- 
scriptions, in their own words. 

3. Ask open-efided (not yes/no) 
questions, leading to descrip- 
tions, explanation of functions, 
re I at ionsh i ps, etc . 

4. Obtain information from the 
occasions where studeni'S are 
expressing feel.'ngs and idea-: 
via any particular medium. Air 
expression is espr-cially re- 
veal inc this way; aS ch'Tjren 
talk aboL^^.what tney are drawing 
or painting y -much can be learned 
about their perceptions and 
their oral means of e^-pressing 

t hem o 



It would be necessary to know the 
particular children to determine if 
a certain incident cou^l d be re- 
ca I led or would have to be imagined 
so for purposes of training in this 
unit, that designation will have to 
remain arbitrary. That would mean 
that certain lessons fpr fantasy 
or role playing would be u'nneces- 
sary for children who had already 
lived that particular experience. 
The opposite might also occur. 

5. Use the many i n f c rma I momen ts in 
the classroom to listen for "who 
the children are'' and "where 
they a re . " 

Some ways fhese various means of 
information ga the r i ng -ca n be used 
to provide ma + e_rial for that"' 
"bridge" to the unknown: 

Children's ansvors to open-ended 
questions give the teacher ex- 
planations and labels in th-e 
chi'dren's own words, A teacher' 
who uses those exact v/ords Cat 
least in the beginning) shows 
acceptance of the :-:hildren's 
language, and in.creases the pos- 
sibility of effective conmuni- 
cation and understanding. 

The Dhotos of the local en\/iron- 

ment are available ^.t all times 

for drawing com p a t .i so n s f o*" 

d i f f ere nee s/ s imilarities. Other 

AV media can be used in the same 

v; a y : f i I m s t r : p s, loops, -films, 

slides. 



Chi Idren al ! become resour'ce 
people in t^^eir special areas 
o'^f knowledge and experier ^j. 
If the teacher is continually 
aware of the child^s homo li.^e 
and i-he distinci* features of the 
family, this information can be 
used i'o enrich and aid the 
learning of al! the children. 
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Multiple-choice method for Learning the selection Guidelines 



This section is offered as an al- 
ternative or additional means of 
understanding aad becom.ing con- - 
fident in using the guidelines for 
presenting chii'-dren's literature. 
Three , fables wi I I be used as the 
vehicles throughout. In each case, 
the theme a n d f ou r- g u i d e I i ne s will 
be illustrated, via a muliiple- 
choice process through which it is 
hoped the learner wi I I become 
clearer on what i s .represen tat i ve 
of that category, by also seeing 
what it is not. Use of the same 
-stories for all examples should 
help to keep the plot- itself sub- 
servient to the purpose of the 
activity. The fables were chosen 
not becausethey would be story 
content used with young children, 
but because: 



a. rhey are more 'at an adult 
level, and appeal to the 
adult learner's maturity 
level in answering the ^ 
questions, 

'i 

b. they are so brief that the 
amount of text does not de- 
mand more time than it de- 
serves, when merely serving 

as a vehicle for the activity. 

These activities may be done in 
whatever fashion is most helpful 
to you: individually, with a 
partner, in a sma I I group, etc. 
It might be helpful, as a follow-up 
-and checkinij process, for you to 
write similar m u I t i p I e -c ho i ce items 
for another learner. 



1. To Determine the Theme of a Story 

Ask yourself: Why did the author 
write this story? What was he/she 
telling listeners? This is not 
intended to be regarded as a moral 
(e.g., "you shouldn'.t tell lies"). 

is a statement about humans and 
their wor I d . 



/ 

In the fables, on the following 
pages, you are asked to identify 
the theme of the story. To do so, 
select one respon.se as the theme, 
or if two seem reasonable, rank 
them as- first and second choices. 
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Task 1: he 'M i I kma i d and the>f»ail" 



Patty, the mi'lkmaid, was going to 
market carrying her milk in 
a pail on her head. As she 
went along she began figuring 
out what she would get for the 
• I k. " I M I ^ buy some ch ickens 
from Farmer Brown," said she/' 
"and they will lay eggs each 
morning, which I will sell to 
the min I ster' s wife. With the 
money that I get from the sale 
of these eggs IMI buy myself 
a ne.w dress and hat; and when I 
go shopping, won't all the young 
men come up and speak to me! • 
Polly Shaw will be so jealous; 
but I don't care. I shall just , 
look at her and toss my head like 
this." As she spoke, she tossed 
,her head back, the pail fell 
off it, and all the milk was 
spilt'...So she had to go home 
ar>d tell her.mother what had 
happened. (Adapted from "The 
Milkmaid arid Her Pail," The.. 
Arbuthnot Anthology of CFTTdren's 
L i terature ^ Third Edition, 197K 
5^375 \ ' 

It would be helpful at this point 



to remind yourself of what the 
theme is not, as described in 
Theme Identification (page 85). 
Then select one (or two if 
necessary) of thefollowing 
alternatives as your perception 
of the theme of this story: 

a. What happened when a m i I kma i 
became so entranced with her 
imagined success that she 
failed to concentrate on the 
immedi^ate task necessary to 
achieving that success? 

b. The milkmaid and her pail. 

c. If you crow about your gains 
before^they are actual ly 
realized, you may lose the 
opportunity you had.. 

d. A milkmaid causes a problem 
for herself when she least 
expects it. 



Discuss your se I ec t i o n ( s ) • w i t h 
peers, explaining why the other 
responsesare not your choices. 
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Task 2: "The Crow and the Pitcher" 



The second fable is presented 
below with choices to determine 
a theme. 

A crow, half-dead with thirst, 
..came upon a pitcher which had 
once, been fu'll of water; but 
when the crow put his beak into 
the mouth of the pitcher he 
found that only very I it lie 
water was left in it and that 
he could not reach far enough 
down to get at it. He tried, and 
he tried, but at last had to give 
up in despair. Then a thought 
came to him, and he took a rock 
aad dropped in into the pitcher. 
Then he took another rock .and 
dropped that into the pitcher. 
Then he took another rock and 
dropped that into the pitcher. 
Then he took another rock and 
dropped that intothe pitcher. 
Th*en he took another rock and 
dropped that into the pitcher. 
Then he took another rock and 
dropped that into the pircher. , 
At last, at last, he saw the 
water raising up. near him; and 



after putting in a few more 
rocks he was able to quench 
his thirst and save his life, 
(adapted from "The Crow and 
the Pitcher," The Arbuthnot 
Anthology of Children*s Litera - 
t u r e , Third Edition, 1971, p. 
502.) 



Select one (or two) of the follow- 
ing alternatives as your percep- 
tion of the theme of this story: 

a. A crow has to figure out how 
to get water to save his 
life. 

b. A seemingly large task can be 
accomplished by perseverance 
at small pieces of the task. 

c. The crow and the pitcher. 

d. A crow, dying of thirst,, 
cleverly figures out how to 
get the small amount of 
water in the bottom of 

a pitcher. 
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^Task 3: "The Wolf in Sheep's 
Cloth ing" 



The last fable and response alter- 
natives follow: 

A wolf fo'und great difficulty in 
getting at the sheep because the 
shepherd and his dogs watched so 
carefully, but one.daythe wolf 
found the skin of a sheep that 
had been killed, so he put it on 
over his own tur and Strolled down 
among the sheep. The lamb that 
belonged to the sheep whore skin 
the wolf was wearing began to fol- 
low the wolf in the sheep's cloth- 
ing; so, leading the lamb further 
away, he soom made a meal off her, 
and for some time he succeeded in 
tricking the she^p, and enjpying 
hearty meals. (adapted from "The 
Wolf in Sheep's Clothing," The 



Arbuthnot Anthology of Children's 
Literature , Third Edition, 1971 , 
p. 504.) 

Select one of the following alter- 
natives as your perception of the 
theme of this story, 

a. Appearances cannot be accepted 
at face value. 

b. The wolf in the appearance of 
a sheep. 

c. A wolf wears the coat of a 
shorn sheep and tricks lambs 
to become his victims. 

1, 

d. A wolf has a plan to capture 
i n nocen t I am b s . 
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Ask yourself: What/ ,i f any, major 
background of experience is impor\- 
tant to understanding and appr- \ 
elating the theme (determined \ 
above)? The latter half of this 
statement considerably narrows the ^ 
possibilities to attend to. There 
are probably many areas of back- 
ground knowledge that would be h3lp-: 
ful to understanding the Literal 
plot in general. This is not to 
diminish the importance of- the 
literal plot, but experience tells 
us thah in. sharing a story with 
children, we have often in the 
past (a) spent too much time priming 
the listeners for topics to come up 
~rn the^ 'S'ta^ry when we could have 
let "the story do it, or (b) spent 
time on a backgrpund concept that 
is quit|; insignificant as far as 
contributing toward the larger 
message- of . the story. Both are 
inefficient uses of time and may, 
in fact,' be distracting to the more 
universal idea^ to be gained. .(By 
our leadership'^ children can't see 
the forest for-the trees.) This 
does not negate discussion of such 
issues when initiated by the chil- 
dren. 



d. "Where do eggs come from ? " 

If possible or desirable, discuss 
your selection with peers and ex- 
plain why' you did not select the 
other options. 



Task 1-^1: "MHkmaid" (refer 
story already introduced on 
page 153) 



to 



Which of the following would you 
choose as satisfaction of this 
guideline: Y 

a. "What does j^ealous mean-^ 



b. "What does yolir milk t ^me in?" 

c. "What would happen if you 
were balancir)g\somefhing on 
top of your/nead and then 
suddenly tipped \vour head?" 
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Task 2-1: "Crow" (refer to st -y 
already- introduced on page 15 4; 

Which .of these items would comply 
with this guideline? 

a. "How do you, feel when you are 
very th i rsty?" 

' b. "Is a rock heavy or I ight?" 

c. "What is a pitcher?" 

d. "Kow could you get water out 
of the bottom o f a p i r, 

\ i you had to do it w.'' lo 
nanH-.?" 



Task 3-1 : " !f" (refer to story 

a I r e c: J . I n i- - o d j c e d o n , p a g e 15 5)^ 

V/hich o t Itic^e i.tems would comply 
■ with t f; i s guideline? 

a. "V/hat doe.s strolled mean?-!' 

b. "This story is called 'The 
Wo If in Sheep's Clothing.' 
A shepherd is in it. What 
does a shepherd do?" ' 

c. "If you 'were a lamb, how 
would you protect yourself 
from being eaten by a wolf?" 



"This^story is called 'The. 
Wolf in Sheep's Clothing.' 
How do wolves and sheep get 
along toget he r ? " 
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3. To Determine Satisfaction of Guideline II 



Ask yourself (in terms of the se- with t h i s g u i de I i ne? 
lection of an issue for Guideline 

I):. What is an appropr i ate ques- a. "Listen to see what a crow 
tion to provide a focus for lis-" does when he cannot get wate 

tening and to launch listenors from the bottom of a 

directly- into the story? ,Keep i^n pitcher." 
mind the theme when making this? 

selection, so d i scuss ion emphas i s b. "Listen to see what happens 
always enhances that understanding. when someone is very thirsty 

This question must keep ^the learn- in this story." 

ers foremost in mind, as it is not 

intended to be a "d i rected-t h i n k- c. "Listen to see what the word 
ing," narrowing kind of aid. It despair means (if you don't 

should instead help to build, the already know)." 

habit of posing a question of all :^ 

oral and printed matter: "What do d. "Listen to see what clever 
I expect to get from this?" thing the crow does with 

rocks in this story." 

■ ^ 

Task 1-11: "Mil kmaid" 

Task 3- M : "Wo ! f " 

Which of the fol lowing would you 

choose as satisfaction of Which of these items would comply 

Guideline II? with this guideline? 

a. "LiS/-fen, to what happens when 

a gjrl forgets she is carry- ^- ■ t^'^ story find out what 

ing on" her head something ^ shepherd does . " 
that spill-" 

b. "In this story find out what 

b. "Listen tc what this girl, happens when a 'wo I f invents 

. Patty, \ H lying on her ^ a good plan for catching and 

head." • " eating sheep." 



c. "Listen to see how this girl, 
Patty, carries the milk she 
has, and what happens." 

d. "Listen to see wha't this girl" 
wi I I buy when she gets some 
money from selling the milk." 

Ta-sk 2-11: "Crow" ' 

WhicH of these items would comply 



c. "This story is called 'Th^ 
Wo If in Sheep's Clothing.' 
What could be meant by the 
Sheep's Clothing-. . . .Listen 
to find out what the author 
says." 

d. "In this story called 'The 
Wolf in Sheep's Clothing,' 
listen to see how the wolf 
manages to be able to wear ' 
the coat of a sheep." 
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4. To Deter^Tiine Satisfaction of Guideline III 



Ask yourself: At what pointy in the 
story is there sufficient informa- 
tion for the listener, so he/she 
could join in the telling of the 
story by closing sentences and 
predicting the next events? And 
what situations or events (rela- 
ting to them) lend themse I ves to 
explanations by listeners (since no 
explclnation is offered in the text) 
or development of alternative be- 
haviors for the same situation? 



,go home and' 



" o . • speak to 
they say?" . 



me , 



C I o su re 



"carrying her 
...(pai I )" 



m I 



"Pol ly 
ous)" 



ihaw w i 



'Do what?" 



"What might 



I n a 



be . 



(.jea 



Such options are to be used only 
as" the I is toners spontaneously 
enjoy the participation, but it is 
helpful to tie aware^ of these pos- 
sibilitjes* for use when appropri- 
ate.. The* main intent is to give 
listeners much credit for their 
present know I edge and logical 
thinking, and to provide them 
with as active a'role as possible' 
to make the experience "theirs" 
rather than simply being a pas- 
sive audience. Again, a habit is 
being promoted: When one- is re- 
written I anguage, 
u pcom i ng word 5 , 
natural and en- 
hances understanding and develops 
ownership of ideas. 



home and tell 



(her 



ceiving oral or 
anticipat-ion of 
i deas , etc . , ,i s 



mother)" 

d. "..\and they will lay (eggs)" 
Alternatives/Explanations 

a. "What could she buy-besides 
a dress and hat?" 

b. "What could she do now be- 
sides just tel I her mother?" 

G . "Why wou I d Po T I y Shaw , be 
jea lous?" i 

d.' "What other things does one. 
toss?" 



Task 1- 



"M i I kma id" 



Which of the following would 
you select as satisfaction of 
Gu-ide I i ne I I ! ? 



."["ask 2- I I I : "Crow" 



Which of ^hese items would comply 
with this guidelirte? 

Pred i ct i on 



Prediction ^ 

a, "...my head like this." 
"What happened?" . ^ 

b. "...she would get for ;the 
milk." "What "do lyo u think 
she will buy?" 



a. ".ooget at It." "What might 
he do?" 

b. " . . . p I tcher' he found" "What 
did he find?" 



c. 



and save hi:...." "Save- 



his what?" 
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d. "...ir cio'bpalr." "What does 
despa^'-mean?" 

Closure 

a. "...he took a (rock)" 

b. "came upon a (pitcher)" 

c. "...at last, at last he saw 
(the water rising)" 

d. "..".and save his (life)" 

After n'atives/ Explanations 

a. "Why did the crow drop rocks 
i nto the p i t ^her ?" 

b. "V/hy didn't the crow -find 
something bigger than snn^ill 
rocks, so it would go faster? 

' c. "Why couidn^^'t the crow reach 
the water in the pitcher?" 

, d. "What other solutions might 
you h6ve thought of to try?" 

Task 3- I I i : "Wo I f " 

V/hich of these items would comply 
with this guideline? 

Prediction 

a. "...in getting at the sheep." 

"Whydid he have trouble?" 

"b-. "...he soon..." "Did wh^t?" 

c. "...wolf was wearing, began 
to." "Do what" 

d, "...watched so ca re f u I I y. " 

"What will h'e decide to do?" 

C I cysu re 

a. "one day the wolf found the 



(skin)" 

b. "wol f was wearing, began to 
( f o II ow) . . . " 

c. "He soon made a (meal )" 

Alternatives/Explanations . 

a. "How might the sheep have . , 
fooled the wolf in the same 
way the wolf fooled the 
sheep?" 

b . " W h a r else c o u I d t h-e wolf 

have done with the. lamb that 
he was. able to get to follow 
him?" 

c. "How do you think t h e s hep h e r d 
and his dogs usually did such 

" a good job of protecting the 

sheep?" 

d. "What did the wolf do with 
the sheep skin he found?" 

5. To Determine Satisfaction of Guideline iV 



Ask yourself: How could i he theme • 
of this story become more meaning- 
ful to the daily lives of these 
listeners? Without stating the 
theme for them, ask a questio'^ I" -at 
calls for the listener to fr,:^^ rj- 
the learning, insight, ar nes so -^e 
from the story character to him- 
self or herself. This may still 
mean that most or all llsten^ers^ 
will deal directly with the literal 
plot and not, see a larger, more 
gen;?ralizabl^ message. Good, It 
should not be forced. The oppor-- 
tunitycontinues to be offered, 
however, so another habit is bui Id- 
ing: How does fbis relate to me? 
What role or relationship does it 
have "h o my life experience? What 
does any story have to do with me? ' 
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Task 1-IV: 



"Mi I kmaid" 



Which ofthe following would^you 
select as satisfaction of Guideline 
IV? 

a. "Each of you can draw how 
you would carry the pail of 
milk." 

b. "What would you' buy with the 
money?" 

c. "Think about how you would 
act in this story7 How you 
would not act and how vo'u 
wou Id." 

d. "Think a^bout how you would do 
\ better than the mil km aid did." 



Task 2-IV: "Crow" 

Which of thiese items would comply 
with this guideline? 

■a. "Think of a time or pretend- 
a time when you carried many 
rocks to play with or to 
/ make someth i ng with\ 'What 
did you play or make?" 

b. "Think of a time or pretend 

a time when you have tried or 
have solved a big problem 
by doing something like what 
the c row did?" 

c. "Think ■ f a time or pretend 

a time • >^ • you wanted a/drink 

\ . 



and what you did about it?" 



"Think of a time or pretend 
a, time when you' have seen a 
bird do. a trick in 



seen a 
a show?" 



Task 3^.|-V : "Wo I f " 

Which 0;f these items would comply 
w I th th'i.s" guideline? ; 



"Th ink of a 
a time when 
someth i ng but 
away;. " 



"Think of a time o/r pretend 



time or I pret en d 
you were to guard 
yo u 



et it get 



aj time when 



had to think 



. ...^ you 

oif a, plan to get something 
you wanted very rr :>ch. Tel I 
"a;bou■^ it: what i/t was and 
w'he ther i t worked . 

"Think, of a time! or pretend 
3 time when you fou-nti- some- 
thing that turned out to be 
djifferent from what you first 
thought it was. . 
seem I ike? What 
ly ? How did you\ 
th is?" 



What di 
was it 
d i SCO ve r 



d it 
rea I - 



"Thfnk of a t i me \o r pretend 
a t i m G v»' h e n y o.^u wo c e a" cos- 
tume and pretendec^i to be 
something you are Viot. How 
did it feel? Who was fooled 
by your costume?" \ 



Note: 

If you should still feel the need 
for more practice of this kind, 
meet with your instructor and set 
up a system with the instructor or 



1 \ 
peers to develop more such ta^sks, 

to bfi used until you feel ccm port- 
able using the guidelines^ 
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T itt I e : 



Author : 



ERIC 



Guidelines for Selecting Literature for 
"Literature Plus Response" Sessions 

I . The Story 

A. Are the events based on 
cause /effect relationships? 

B. Are the behaviors of the 
characters and the situations 
compatible with those they 
represent? 

C. Do the Ideas have univeVsal 
imp! ications that evolve 
natural ly in the story? 

0. Does the s to r y rep re sen t a 
mutually respectful world 
view of peop I e? 



(0 
CL 



I [ . The Author/ I 
Presentation 



ist rator * s 



A. Is the language appropriate 
to the subject matter? 

B. Do the illustrations.* play an 
appropriate and important role? 

C. Does the overall format (page 
layout, size, use of pictures 
and color, etc.) enhance the 
story? 



Ml. Relevance to My Students 
A. 
B. 
C. 



"^Picture books only. 
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Form A: Pre-Planning / 

Story Title 

Jot notes in an-^wer to these 
questions: 

1. What is the theme of. the story? ■ 

• 

6u i de I i ne I 

2. What are the important back- 
ground concepts? 

Gu idel i ne I I 

3. What are some possible purposes 
for I i sten i ng? 

Gu i de I i ne II I 

4. I n what instances could listen-, 
ersmakepredictions? 

5. Listeners supply closure? 

6. Offer alternative behaviors, 
exp I anat ions? 
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Gu I de I i ne IV 



7. For which, experiences shal I ! 
ask the children to recal' 
parallel experiences from their 
lives? 



8. Into which experiences would it 
be helpfijl to have the children 
project themselves? 

i 



\Add i t i ona I notes : 



Fo rm B : Lesson PI an 



Story Title 

Phrase discussion questions^ in- 
dicate major points, and when im- 
portant: indicate media, page/ 
line numbers, activities. 

Before the. story: 



During the s to ry : 



After the story: 
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Form C: °Se I f -Assessment . 



Story Title 



After teaching the lesson: 

A. With red ink, indicate any de- 
viations from the lesson as 
taught that differ from the 
I esson as pi anned. 
Describe here any additional 
changes NOT convenient to in- 
sert into the prior lesson 
plan. 



B. Use the modified lesson as 

taught to answer the questions 
below, thereby offering the. 
exact means of satisfying each 
guideline. 

Guidelinel 

1. What background concepts were 
discussed? ' ' 



6u f de I i ne I I i 

2. What pu r pose f o r . I i sten i ng was 
set up? 

Gu i de I i ne I I I 

3. In what instances did listeners 
have opportunities to make, 
predictions? 
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4. 

i 



In what instances did 
have opport unities to 
c I o su re ? 



I i steners 
supply 



5. In what instances did listeners 
have opportunities to offer 
alternative behaviors, explana- 
tions? 



6 u i; d e ! i n e I V 

6. For which experiences were 
listeners asked to recall 
para! lei experiences from their 
lives? In what media? 



7. Into which experiences were 
I isteners ask^ed to project 
themselves? In what media? 



8. If I were to do this lesson 
again, I would make these 
changes: 



9 ^ Would I use this story again 
with the same children? if so, 
why would I? Would ! make any 
changes? 
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